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THE STORY OF 


CHAPTER X. 
AT RANGOON. 

“We have Burmah only, to-night, I be- 
lieve,” remarked Ida, the next Wednesday 
evening. * 

‘*A wise selection, I think,” said Clarence, 
“I confess to a real, though painful interest 
in the history of Judson. It seems so sad 
that such a noble life should be so spent.” 

“Most lives have to be spent somehow. I 
never knew anybody that contrived to keep 
his very long. How are you investing, 
Clat?” asked Walter. 

“I haven’t decided yet; but hope to find 
some more promising way than in attempt- 
ing to scoop out Niagara with a tin dipper 
or overthrow Buddhism with tracts and Tes- 
taments.” Clarence was a very little irri- 
tated. He never went farther than that. 

‘When you’ve found it, let me know,” 
was Walter’s answer. 

“OF course I don’t expect any of this 
family to sympathize with me; but after all 
that has been said, I have a profound rever- 
ence for some of these grand old religious 
systems, native to Asia.” 

‘‘So have I,” said Charlie. 

‘‘So have I,” said Walter. 

**So have I,” said Katie. 

A single echo from an accustomed place 
searcely attracts attention; but if two or 
three come where only one is expected, the 
effect is a little startling, and there is usually 
suggested a suspicion of humbug. Clarence 
looked quite amazed. 
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‘I believe Christianity is a religious sys- 
tem native to Asia,” remarked Katie. 

Mrs. Bancroft came in, and Clarence con- 
tented himself with saying something about 
the ‘‘religious thought of Aryan and Semitic 
races,” intelligible possibly to himself, but 
certainly to no one else; and Mrs. Bancroft 
prevented a reply to it by resuming her story. 

‘‘The opposing forces were in line of bat- 
tle now. On the one hand, a religious sys- 
tem reaching back through the centuries, 
identified with all that was worth remember- 
ing in Burman history, intertwined with the 
learning and business and pleasures of her 
whole people, sacred with the associations 
of birthdays and marriages and deaths, 
speaking to them from every grove, or hill- 
top, or roadside, and through the mouth of 
every beast in the field or insect in the air; 
while on the other stood Judson and his wife, 
and the three native converts, and the: New 
Testament, and the prayers of Christian 
America. 

But Buddhism was not all that Judson had 
to contend with. Atheism, like pauperism 
and idiocy, is found everywhere. Types of 
religion, like forms of wealth and learning, 
vary and make men vary; but the absolutely 
lacking are essentially the same in Burmah 
and in Boston. Why this fact should furnish 

ground of boasting, I am unable to see; but 
in Burmah, at least, there is no prouder set 
of men than those who have abjured the 
gods their neighbors worship, and taken 
nothing in their place. Judson found ne 
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bitterer opponents. Having no lines of be 
lief to defend, they had the same advantage 
in discussion that the guerilla has over the 
ordinary soldier in warfare. All the argu- 
ments directed against idolatry were power- 
less against them. The Buddha was to them 
only a man, Buddhism a useful lie. They 
believed in the eternity of wisdom but not 
in a being eternally wise. Beyond this, they 
believed nothing, and generally their belief 
in the eternal wisdom did not prevent their 
following the dictates of temporal wisdom, 
so far as to bow before pagodas and make 
offerings to Gaudama. 

A leader and teacher in one of these sects 
was Moung Shwa-gnong.” 

“That was the man you promised to tell 
about, wasn’t it 2” asked Edith. 

“Yes. Moung Shwa-gnong first came to 
the zayat August 26th, 1819, and I suspect 
his image haunted Mr. Judson’s thoughts by 
day and his dreams by night for some time 
afterward. He was tall, strong mentally 
and physically, a man of commanding influ- 
ence, and a frequent visitor. ‘O that he may 
ve brought in,’ Mr. Judson writes, Sept. 19, 
‘if it be not too great a favor for this infant 
mission to receive.’ 

At first he seemed to argue rather with the 
idea of silencing or converting Mr. Judson 
than of being converted by him; but in time 
he grew more seriously interested. Finally 
he admitted the existence of an eternal God. 
- Then there spread through the Buddhist 
ranks, and reached those ears that were hear- 
ing-trumpets for the golden ears, a whisper 
that Moung Shwa-gnong was going over to 
the foreign religion. ‘Inquire further,’ said 
_ the viceroy, and the words sent terror to the 
hearts of Christians and inquirers, and es- 
pecially of Moung Sliwa-gnong. He went to 
the Mangen teacher who had accused him, 
and apologized, and explained, and flattered, 
and somehow satisfied him. 

Meanwhile a poor fisherman, Moung Ing, 
joined the circle of inquirers, and before 
long professed himself a believer. ‘Thus,’ 
writes Mr. Judson, ‘the poor fisherman, 
Moung Ing, is taken, and the learned teach- 
er, Moung Shwa-gnong, left.’ : 

Moung Shwa-gnong called soon after, but 
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his call was short and formal. The rest de- 
serted the zayat entirely. Mr. Judson sat 
there for days together without a single visi- 
tor. Curiosity-hunters no longer wished to 
come, inquirers dared not. One morning, 
as Mr. Judson took his usual ride through 
the grounds of the great pagoda, he was met 
by the Mangen teacher, with an order from 
the viceroy that he must ride there no more 
under pain of being beaten,—a circumstance 
trifling in itself, but important as a straw 
showing the state of the wind. 

Aside from the abandonment of the work, 
which they did not even think of, but one 
course seemed to open before the missiona- 
ries. They must go themselves to the capi- 
tal, and present their cause to the emperor. 

Before they left, they received another 
visit from MoungShwa-gnong. Hours passed 

in discussing his deistical cavils; but finally 
he owned that he did not believe anything he 
had said, but had been merely trying the 
strength of Mr. Judson and his religion. 

Later in the day, when he and the mission- 
ary were alone, he said, ‘This day is differ- 
ent from all the days on which I have visited 
you. Isee now my error in trusting in my 
own reason. I now believe in the crucifix- 
ion of Christ, (a point concerning which he 
had been especially incredulous), because it 
is contained in the Scripture.’ 

Some time after he said, ‘I think I should 
not be lost, though I should die suddenly.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Mr. Judson. 

‘Because I love Christ.’ 

‘Do you really love Him ?” 

‘No one that knows Him can help loving 
Him.’ 

And so he departed. 

They saw little more of him till just as 
they were pushing off from Rangoon, when 
they caught a glimpse of his tall form stand- 
ing on the wharf, waving them adieu with 
his hand. 

Up the Irrawadi, past the innumerable pa- 
godas of Tsahgaing and the magnificent ruins 
of Pagan, Burman Buddhism’s earliest home, 
along robber-haunted shores, made beautiful 
by the hand of God and terrible by the moral 

ruins, sadder and grander than those of Pa- 
gan, everywhere visible upon them, into the 
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city, through droves of petty officials, each 
of whom must have a present, through the 
palace-halls with their immense pillars and 
dome glittering with gold, at last they 
reached the golden feet and gained audience 
of the golden ears. As a present they 
brought with them a gilded copy of the Bible. 

‘Who are these?’ asked the king, as Jud- 
son and Coleman knelt before him, while 
every other face was bowed in the dust— 
there 7s dust even in eastern palaces. 

‘The teachers, great king,’ was the an- 
swer. 

‘What, youspeak Burman? When did you 
arrive? Are you teachers of religion? Are 
you like the Portuguese priest? Are you 
married? Why do you dress so?” 

All these questions were answered. Then 
Moung Zah read, and crawled forward to 
present, their petition for religious tolera- 
tion. The time had-not come. God did not 
mean that His infant cause in Burmah should 
be rockea by royal fingers. 

‘In regard to the objects of your petition, 
his majesty gives no order. In regard to 
your sacred books, his majesty has no use for 
them. Take them away,’ was their final an- 
swer, and they went out of the palace with 
much less hindrance than they had entered it. 

They were far worse off than if they had 
not come. Their defeat would be known at 
Rangoon, and if people had feared to inquire 
when royal protection was merely doubtful, 
what could be expected now that it was defi- 
nitely withheld ? 

At Pyee, two hundred and thirty miles from 
the capital, they met Moung Shwa-gnong, 
on a visit to an old acquaintance dangerously 
ill. Mr. Judson told him everything, the 
repulse at court, the entire failure of the ex- 
pedition, the certainty that persecution lay 
before them, and closed with the story of the 
Catholic convert, years before, beaten almost 
to death with the iron mall. 

Moung Shwa-gnong was not frightened. 
On the contrary, he expressed himself rather 
too bravely for the circumstances. 

‘It is not for you that we are concerned,’ 
said Mr. Judson, ‘but for those who have pro- 
fessed Christ. When they are accused, they 
cannot worship at the pagodas, nor recant 
before the Mangen teacher. 


Moung Shwa-gnong felt the force of this 
reflection, and tried to explain. 

‘Say nothing,’ said Mr. Judson. ‘One 
thing you know, that when formerly accused, 
if you had not in some way or other satisfied 
the mind of the Mangen teacher, your life 
would not now be remaining in your body. 

‘Then,’ said he, ‘if I must die, I shall die 
in a good cause. I know it is the cause of 
truth. I believe,’ he added emphatically, ‘in 
the eternal God, in His Son Jesus Christ, in 
the atonement which Christ has made, and in 
the writings of the apostles, as the true and 
only word of God. Perhaps you may not 
remember that during my last visits you told 
me I was trusting in my own reason rather 
than in the word of God. Since then I have 
seen my error, and endeavored to renounce 
it. You explained to me also the evil of 
worshipping at pagodas, though I told you 
my heart did not partake in the worship. 
Since you left Rangoon, I have not lifted up 
my folded hands before a pagoda. Now you 
say that I am not a disciple. What lack I 
yet?” 

‘Teacher,’ replied Mr. Judson, ‘you may 
be a disciple at heart, but you are not a full 
disciple. You have not faith and resolution 
enough to keep all the commands of Christ, 
particularly that which requires you to be 
baptized, though in the face of persecution 
and death.” 

Moung Shwa-gnong heard this in silence. 
He evidently had something to think about. 
Soon after, Mr. Judson hinted that the mis- 
sionaries might be obliged to leave Rangoon. 

This roused him. ‘Say not so,’ he said. 
‘There are some who will investigate, not- 
withstanding; and rather than have you quit 
Rangoon, I will go myself to the Mangen 
teacher, and have a public dispute with him. 
I know the truth is on my side.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Judson, ‘You may have a 
tongue to silence him; but he has a pair of 
fetters and an iron mall to tame you. Re- 
member that.’ 

Mr. Judson belonged to that small number 
of men to whom telling the exact truth is a 
necessity. This made him seem sometimes 
harsh, even severe; but perhaps this very 
severity, which so often marks his dealings 
with inquirers, saved. the early Burman 
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church from those distressing cases of disci- 
pline which are the saddest and most frequent 
trial, alike of missionaries and pastors. 

A wakeful night followed this talk with 
Moung Shwa-gnong. Could they leave to 
eternal darkness souls already asking for 
light? On the other hand, could they stand 
by and encourage their disciples in the face 
of infernal tortures, and even Of death? 
Might not their own flesh fail, when their 
turn came to endure them? And could they 
hope that when the result of the visit to the 
palace was known, even one of the three 
baptized would remain firm? About these 
subjects they talked till midnight, and thought 
till nearly morning. 

They reached Rangoon on Friday. On 
Sunday they called the three disciples togeth- 
er and gave them a full account of the affair. 
To the joy of the missionaries, instead of 
being intimidated, they vied with each other 
in expressing their love to Christ and devo- 
tion to His cause. 

‘But whither are the teachers going ?’ they 
asked, when Mr, Judson spoke of leaving 
Rangoon. 

Then they were told the story of Chitta- 
gong and De Bruyn, and the sheep left there 
without a shepherd. It was there that the 
teachers meant to go. 

‘And what will you do?’ they asked the 
disciples. 

Moung Nau had already said he should 
follow them to any part of the world. 

‘As for me, I go where preaching is to be 
had,’ said Moung Thahla. 

Moung Byaa was silent. He was married, 
and no Burman woman could be allowed to 
leave the country. 

‘But if I must be left here alone,’ he said at 
last, ‘I shall remain, performing the duties 
of Jesus Christ’s religion. No other shall I 
think of.’ 

A few days later he came with his brother- 
in-law, Moung Myatyah, an inquirer. 

‘Teacher,’ said Moung Byaa, ‘my mind is 
distressed. I can neither eat nor sleep since 
I find you are going away. I have been 
around among those who live near us, and I 
find some who are even now examining the 
new religion. Do stay with usa few months. 
Stay till there are eight or ten disciples; 
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then appoint one to be the teacher of the 
rest. I shall not be concerned about the 
event. The religion will spread of itself, 
The emperor cannot stop it.’ 

In the same way spoke the rest. Soon 
fresh inquirers made the path of duty plain. 
Yet Chittagong ought not to be neglected, 
so Mr. and Mrs. Coleman went there, while 
the Judsons remained at Rangoon. 

And now Moung Shwa-gnong commenced 
the sober business of undoing the work of 
his past life. ‘I know nothing,’ he would say 
to those who had looked up to him as infalli- 
ble; ‘if you want true wisdom, go to the 
foreign teacher.and you will find it.’ 

‘ He gave this advice to Mah Menla, a wo- 
man who, in mind, was among Burman 
women what Moung Shwa-gnong himself 
was among men. Two years before she had 
met with a tract which gave her some idea of 
an eternal God. Before long she joyfully re- 
ceived Christ. ‘I am surprised,’ she said, ‘to 
find this religion has such an effect upon my 
mind as to make me love Christ more than 
my dearest natural relatives.’ 

Before July 17th, five more had been bap- 
tized,- among them Moung Shwa-ba, who 
soon felt called to preach. But Moung 
Shwa-gnong and Mah Menla were not among 
them; and Moung Shwa-gnong had for some 
time been missing from the zayat. 

And now Mrs. Judson’s illness compelled 
a voyage to Calcutta. Just before they start- 
ed, the teacher made his appearance. Mr. 
Judson received him with some reserve, but 
soon found he had staid away from illness, 
not from choice. Before evening others 
came in, and as if to bring things to a crisis, 
Moung Shwa-gnong said, ‘My lord teacher, 
there are now several of us present who 
have long considered this religion. I hope 
that we are all disciples of Christ.’ 

‘I am afraid to say that,’ replied Mr. Jud- 
son; however, it is easily ascertained; and 
let me begin with you, teacher. I have here- 
tofore thought that you fully believed in the 
eternal God; but I have had some doubt 
whether you fully believed in the Son of God 
and the atonement which He has made.’ 

‘I assure you,’ Moung Shwa-gnong replied, 
‘that I am as fully persuaded of the latter as 
of the former.’ 
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‘Do you believe then that none but the dis- 
ciples of Christ will be saved from sin and 
hell?” 

‘None but His disciples.’ 

‘How then can you remain without taking 
the oath of allegiance to Jesus Christ, and 
becoming His full disciple in body and soul ?” 

‘It is my earnest desire to do so by receiv- 
ing baptism; and for the very purpose of 
expressing that desire, I have come here to- 
day.’ 

‘You say you are desirous of receiving 
baptism; may I ask when you desire to re- 
ceive it?” 

‘At any time you will please to give it. 
Now—this moment, if you please.’ 

‘Do you wish to receive baptism in public, 
or in private ?” 

‘I will receive it at any time and under any 
circumstances you may please to direct.’ 

‘Teacher,’ said Mr. Judson, ‘I am satis- 
fied from your conversation this forenoon 
that you are a true disciple; and I reply, 
therefore, that I am as desirous of giving 
you baptism as you are of receiving it.’ 

Mr, Judson then questioned Moung Thahla, 

‘If the teacher, Moung Shwa-gnong, con- 
sents, he said, ‘why should I hesitate »” 

‘And if he does not consent, what then ?” 

‘I must wait a little longer.’ 

‘Stand by,’ said Mr. Judson. ‘You trust 
in Moung Shwa-gnong, rather than in Jesus 
Christ. You are not worthy of being bap- 
tized.’ 

The other men were still farther from com- 
mitting themselves. Mah Menla said, with 
some hesitation, that she desired baptism if 
Mr. Judson thought it suitable; but Mr. Jud- 
son replied that he’ could not baptize any one 
who could possibly remain easy without. 

Moung Shwa-gnong was joyfully received 
by the church, and a day later, just at night, 
he was baptized. 

‘Ah, he has gone to obey the command of 
Christ, while I remain without obeying. I 
shall not be able to sleep to-night. I must 
go home and consult my husband and return.’ 

About nine o’clock, she returned and re- 
quested baptism. Late at night, by lantern 
light, Mr. Judson led her out to a pond near 
the house and baptized her. 

The next day the Judsons embarked for 
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Calcutta. On their return, more than five 
months later, they found every convert firm 
and rejoicing to see them. 

Moung Shwa-gnong was not disappointed 
in his expectation of persecution. Up to the 
time of his baptism, his acquaintances had 
not thought it a possible thing that the great 
teacher would allow himself to be put under 
water by a foreigner. When the fact was 
known, all the priests and officers of the vil- 
lage where he lived, entered into a conspira- 
cy to destroy him. They held daily consulta- 
tions. At length one of them sounded the 
viceroy with the complaint, ‘Moung Shwa- 
gnong is doing everything in his power to 
turn the priests’ rice pot bottom upwards.’ 

‘What consequence ?’ answered the viceroy. 
‘Let the priests turn it back again,” and the 
hopes of the conspiracy were blasted. 

Soon the fisherman Moung Ing, the second 
convert, and Mah Myatlah were added to the 
church. 

On the 21st of August, Mrs. Judson was 
compelled by rapidly declining health to 
leave Burmah for England and America,—a 
greater trial to both at that time than it was 
originally to leave America for Burmah. ‘I 
feel as if I were signing my own death war- 
rant,’ Mr. Judson wrote in a letter, commit- 
ting her to the care of Mr. Hough at Calcutta. 

But Mr. Judson was not left wholly alone. 
In December, Dr. Price arrived from Ameri- 
ca, and the next January Mr. and Mrs. 
Hough came back from Calcutta, Dr. Price 
at once commenced practice as a physician, 
and very soon the fame of his skill reached 
Ava, now the capital. All articles of espee- 
ial value discovered in the Burman empire 
are at once appropriated by the king. Dr. 
Price was sent for. There were now eigh- 
teen converts at Rangoon, all active workers. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hough could take care of the 
mission there till more help should arrive. 
Mr. Judson decided to accompany Dr. Price 
to Ava, and, if the apparent opening proved 
wreal one, remain with him. In August, 
1822, he was again sailing up the [rrawadi. 
A month later, they stood before the king, 

It was not until the fourth day from their 
arrival, after he had had several cosiversa- 
tions with Dr. Price, that his majesty noticed 
Mr. Judson. 
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‘And you in black, what are you? A med- 
ical man too?’ he asked. 

‘Not a medical man, but a teacher of relig- 
ion, your majesty.’ The king made a few 
inquiries about the religion and then asked 
the alarming question, ‘Have any embraced 
it? 

‘Not here.’ 

‘Are there any at Rangoon ?” 

‘There are a few.’ 

‘Are they foreigners ?” 

‘I think, from a passage in his journal, that 
even to Mr. Judson’s mind there occurred the 
possibility of evading ‘his question. But the 
temptation, if it came, left unharbored. 

‘There are some foreigners and some Bur- 
mans,’ he replied. 

The king was at first silent, but evidently 
not displeased ; for he soon began again to 
ask questions on religion, geography and 
astronomy. 

For three months Mr. Judson remained at 
Ava, now discussing natural sciences with 
the royal family, now laboring with court 
officials to gain permission to occupy a piece 
of land with a mission house; but pressing 
the claims of God and religion upon his no- 
ble listeners as earnestly and fearlessly as he 
had pressed them upon the fishermen and 
lumberers of Rangoon. 

In January, 1823, he gained the desired 
permission, and sailed for Rangoon. In Au- 
gust he completed the translation of the New 
Testament, in the version of which he had 
been aided by Moung Shwa-gnong. In De- 
cember he welcomed back Mrs. Judson.” 

“There wouldn’t be time for me to tell 
something about her, would there?” asked 
Grandpa Sears. 

‘*There’s always time for you, Grandpa, 
answered Katie. 

‘‘None of us knew that an angel had been 
among us, till she had gone, I think; she 
was so quiet, so unobtrusive, dull in ordinary 
conversation, some thought, though whether 
‘twas her fault or ordinary conversation’s 
might be a question. I don’t believe any 
woman could fight sickness, and hardships, 
and persecution, and death, and herself and 
the devil, single-handed, steadily for ten 
years, without growing a little dull about 
frills, and bows, and gossip; but when yon 
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touched the cause she had given her life for, 
she was awake enough, she could talk then.” 

‘*There is always that disadvantage about 
the missionary work,” remarked Clarence, 
‘It is apt to narrow the mind of the mission- 
ary down, till he can talk of nothing else, 
often nothing, but his own individual mis- 
sion.” 

**T suppose the ultimate object of the mis- 
sionary work is raising all mankind to the 
point in every respect that they are capable 
of reaching, making man what God meant 
he should be,” said Mrs. Bancroft. 

‘‘When you find anything broader than 
that, young man, let me know,” added 
Grandpa; ‘‘but I was not speaking of the 
missionary cause especially. I don’t think 
Mrs. Judson thought it was anything espec- 
ial to be a missionary. She was a servant of 
Christ, that was all. She labored on ship- 
board for the conversion of the passengers, 
and at home for the conversion of sinners, and 
Christians too, when they needed it; and 
then, when she found that she was killing 
herself with company there, she went to 
Baltimore, and wrote a History of the Mis- 
sion to Burmah that did more for the cause 
than talkingcould. But when a friend wrote, 
cautioning her about the danger of so much 
popularity, she replied, ‘I am well aware 
that human applause has a tendency to elate 
the soul and render it less anxious about 
spiritual enjoyments, particularly if the in- 
dividual is conscious of deserving it. But 1 
must say that since my return to this country 
I have often been affected to tears at the un- 
deserved praises of my friends, feeling that I 
was far, very far, from being what they im- 
agined, and that there are thousands of poor, 
obscure Christians, whose excellences will 
never be known in this world, who are a 
thousand times more deserving of the regard 
of their fellow Christians than I am.’ 

Before she left, Mr. Wade and Mr. Board- 
man, as earnest souls as ever lived, offered 
themselves as missionaries. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wade sailed with her, and a week after they 
reached Rangoon, Mrs. Judson was packed 
with her husband and all her goods into a little 
boat, and sailing for Ava. Mr. Wade and 
his wife staid at Rangoon.” 

*‘Caspar de Cruz writes in 1550,” resumed 
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Mrs. Bancroft, ‘‘The Burmese have not com- 
monly wars with the Chinas, because of the 
great mountains that lie between, and be- 
cause the Chinas are well fortified on that 
side ;) from which we infer that the normal 
state of natives is to quarrel, unless there 
are mountains or some other sufficient excuse 
for not doing so. There were no insur- 
mountable hills, separating Burmah from the 
British possessions in Chittagong; and, on 
their way to Ava, the Judsons met the Bur- 
man general Bandula, with a fleet of war 
boats, ready to invade that province. This 
was only one of many affronts that ‘the lord 
of land and water’ had offered to the in- 
significant little island of Great Britain ; but 
eastern wars were not popular in England 
now as they had been in the days of Warren 
Hastings, and the insults were received in a 
manner which the Burman king could explain 
in but one way—the English were afraid of 
him, and probably it would not be a difficult 
thing for his invincible army to conquer Brit- 
ish India, or England itself, if it were worth 
their while. To be sure the English had con- 
quered the timid Bengalis, but that was a 
very different» thing “from conquering Bur- 
mans; and to tell the truth, the Mongol in- 
habitants of Burmah are really more like us, 
and more formidable as enemies, than our 
nearer relatives in Bengal. 

When the Judsons reached Ava, they 
found all interest concentrating upon the 
approaching war, Dr. Price no longer in 
favor, and a shadow of suspicion resting 
upon all foreign residents. 


PAPAL DECAY IN EUROPE. 


A brief review of the present condition of 
the Papacy, derived from recent inquiries 
and observations in Europe, will afford a 
fitting introduction to subsequent notices of 
our own evangelistic work in the western 
portion of the Continent. There are two 
aspects of the anti-Papal movement which, 
though open to the observation of all intelli- 
gent readers, are yet characterized by ten- 
dencies of deeper significance and wider 
range than are generally apprehended. We 
refer to the final overthrow of the Temporal 
Power of the Pope, and the disruption of the 
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old ties between the Papal See and the 
Austrian and German powers. 

The overthrow of the Temporal Power was 
the logical result of the consolidation of the 
Italian States in the new kingdom of Italy. 
It must have occurred years ago but for the 
intervention of France, whose armies, sta- 
tioned in the Roman States, curbed the as- 
pirations of the people for union with the 
new kingdom, and menaced that’ kingdom, 
in the event of any effort on the part of its 
rulers to encourage those aspirations. The 
breach between the Papal Government and 
Austria, under the reform ministry of Von 
Beust, and the deposition and banishment of 
the Bourbon dynasty of Spain, had left the 
Temporal Power of the Pope with no sup- 
porter but France. And even the late em- 
peror of that country upheld it, not because 
he respected its historic basis, or regarded it 
as worthy of perpetuation, but because the 
protectorate he had assumed was necessary 
to his own government, being the only means 
by which he could retain the support of the ul- 
tramontane party in France. There is good 
reason to believe that the office thus under- 
taken was repugnant to the views of the Em- 
peror, and that he often deliberated as to the 
policy of relinquishing it; but up to the time 
of the opening of the ill-starred war with 
Germany, the support of his government by 
the ultra-Catholic party was too necessary to 
admit of such a measure. No svoner, how- 
ever, had he resolved to embark in the war, 
than the exigency of his military condition 
overbore the political considerations which 
had dictated his Roman policy. The French 
troops were withdrawn from Rome, thus 
leaving the Pope to the slender protection of 
his guards against the indignant action of his 
own people. The contest was unequal, and 
of brief duration, and the result affords an 
instance of that poetic justice which some- 
times marks the course of fiistory. The em- 
peror, under the pressure of military neces- 
sity, left the Pope to fall before the move- 
ment of the Roman people towards complete 
Italian unity,*while the ultra-Catholie party 
in France, offended by this desertion of the 
Holy Father, did little to retrieve the military 
disasters of the empire, or to save its head 
from the rage of the republicans. And as the 
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case now stands, no European nation besides 
France desires to interfere in behalf of the 
Temporal Power, and France is too impotent 
to do it effectively. 

Undoubtedly it would have enhanced the 
power of the Papacy to have resigned all 
pretensions to temporal rule. The pseudo- 
vicegerent of Him who said—*My kingdom 
is not of this world,” would have gained 
more in consistency than he would have lost 
in temporal resources, by renouncing tem- 
poral sovereignty, and relying on the force 
of unhampered spiritual authority. And 
even now, a graceful recognition of existing 
facts, as establishing a new providential order 
for the Holy See, would greatly augment its 
power; partly through the sympathies it 
would engender, and partly through the re- 
moval of all trace of the enormous abuses of 
the temporal rule. The circumstance which 
makes the destruction of the political au- 
thority of the Pope so fatal is the estimate 
which the friends of the Papacy set upon it. 
Besides, the conjuncture of this overthrow of 
the Temporal Power with the promulgation 
of the decree of the Infallibility of the Pope, 
excites our sense of the ludicrous, and ex- 
tinguishes both pretensions-in the laughter of 
mankind. 

But the overthrow of the Temporal Power 
in Italy is scarcely more important in its 
bearing on the future status of the Papacy, 
than the dissolution of the Concordat with 
Austria, and the revolt in Bavaria against the 
assumption of Infallibility. The abolition of 
the Concordat in Austria brought the clergy 
more completely in subjection to the civil 
power, and took from them the exclusive 
control of education, and the exclusive right 
of solemnizing marriage. The result was 
an open conflict between the hierarchy and 
the civil power, in which the former went to 
the wall. This,, however, was only a new 
adjustment of the civil rights and privileges 
of the Romish priesthood, and did not inter- 
fere with their purely religious functions. 
It was simply an effort of the state to correct 
the abuses, or to restrict the exercise of 
priestly authority in secular matters. Its in- 
fluence on the development of the religious 
and civil life of the empire must be marked ; 
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but it is not to be regarded as a measure of 
ecclesiastical reform. 

The movement in Bavaria, however, is a 
movement within the Catholic Church, in 
opposition to the authority of the Pope, and 
in defiance of the deliverance of a Council, 
It began with the open Protest of Dr. Déllin- 
ger in March, 1870, against the new dogma 
of Papal infallibility. In his ‘*Declaration” 
he opposed the new dogma on historical 
grounds, stating that thousands of the clergy 
could not accept a decision in conflict with 
the historic teaching of the church, and with 
their duty to the governments to which they 
owed allegiance. The dogma of infallibility 
was promulgated from Rome, July 18, 1870, 
with the demand that it should be published 
from all Catholic pulpits. The Concordat 
existing between Bavaria and Rome provides 
that no new dogma shall be promulgated by 
the Bishops, without first obtaining the per- 
mission of the Government. One of the 
Bishops applied for the required permission, 
but was refused on the ground that the 
Bavarian Government regarded the new 
dogma as involving principles dangerous to 
the state. The construction put upon it by 
the authorities was that if the Pope was per- 
mitted to assume supreme power, even in 
ecclesiastical and educational affairs, there 
would be virtually another power in the 
state besides the king, and that as religion. 
constitutes the foundation of social and civil 
life, the influence of the Romish clergy over 
the people would become dangerous to the 
state. 

It will be seen that the course of Dr. Dél- 
linger and his associates was in harmony 
with the views of the government, and in 
strict pursuance of the terms of the Concordat 
with Rome. Yet he was excommunicated by 
his Bishop for his refusal to comply with the 
Papal decree. He was at the time Professor 
in the University and Provost of the Court 
church, in Munich, and he at once submitted 
to the censure imposed upon him. Soon 
afterwards his principal associate, Prof. 
Friederich, was subjected to the same cen- 
sure, which in fact included all the members 
of the church in Bavaria, clerical and lay, 
who refused to submit to the decree of In- 
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fallibility. This censure suspended all eccle- 
siastical and spiritual functions in the priest- 
hood, and cut off the people from all the 
privileges of the church. The confessional, 
the sacraments, including marriage, and the 
extreme unction, were denied, until the cen- 
sure should be removed by submission. The 
yenerable Dr. Zenger, one of the professors 
in the University, was denied the sacrament 
on his death-bed. As there were many thou- 
sands of devout catholics in Munich who re- 
fused to subscribe to the dogma, there was 
an actual suspension of their accustomed 
religious privileges, and an interdiction of 
marriage. 

Under these circumstances Prof. Friederich 
refused to submit to the penalty of excom- 
munication, on the ground that the dogma of 
Infallibility had not been legally promulgated 
in Bavaria; and gave notice that he would 
continue to exercise the functions of the 
priestheod. The Bavarian government has 
no control over the church property, and his 
own church was closed against him. But 
marriages, births and deaths must go on in 
spite of excommunication, and some oné 


must perform the spiritual functions incident 


to them. Accordingly the town council of 
Munich provided a church and fitted it up for 
his use, where he continued to teach the peo- 
ple and administer the consolations of reli- 
gion. The same state of things exists in 
other parts of Germany. There are hundreds 
of priests, followed by their congregations, 
who repudiate the dogma. Some of them 
have already been excommunicated, and 
many more are awaiting the censure. A 
priest of Méring named Renftle, though ex- 
communicated, refuses to surrender, and 
holds his pulpit in spite of his bishop. In 
one of the towns of Silesia, a priest named 
Kaminski has gathered a congregation in a 
chapel given him by the city, having been 
ejected from his own church. In all these 
cases the governments sustain the recusants, 
and declare that they shall have full protec- 
tion as long as the peopie demand it. 

It was inevitable that so wide-spread a re- 
volt from the papal authority must soon erys- 
talize into a party. The movement, besides 
Déllinger and Friederich, embraces such men 
as Dr. Huber, Professor of Philosophy, at 
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Munich, Dr. Shulte, Professor of Law, at 
Prague, Prof. Reinkens, of Breslau, Prof. 
Michelis, and other leaders of the church in 
Austria, Switzerland, Hungary, France and 
the Germano-Russian Provinces. Early in 
August a large number of these gentlemen 
met in secret conference at Heidelberg, to 
concert measures for organizing opposition 
to Papal encroachments, and for effecting 
fundamental reforms in the Chutch. They 
fixed the general bases to which they wished 
to confine the new movement, and appointed 
a committee, consisting of Déllinger, Fried- 
erich, Shulte, Reinkens, Huber, Maasen, and 
Langen, to draw up a Platform or Confession 
of Faith, which was to be submitted to a 
Council, composed of delegates, to meet in 
Munich on the 22d and 23d of September fol- 
lowing. The Council or Congress met as 
provided in the plan of the Preliminary Con- 
ference. The delegates were from various 
states and countries, and represented the 
ablest schoiars and most honored clergy of 
the church. Besides the distinguished men 
already named there were Dr. Overbeck from 
England, Prof. Ossinini from Russia, Father 
Hyacinthe from France, and Sefior de Aladro, 
Spanish Consul at the Hague, who was pres- 
ent by the special request of his government. 
The first day was spent in considering and 
amending the Confession drawn up by the 
select committee named above. After care- 
ful examination, article by article, and sen- 
tence by sentence, the Confession was for- 
mally adopted, and on the following day it 
was published to the people in the Crystal 
Palace at Munich. 

Article First of this Declaration affirms 
their adherence ‘‘to the old Catholic faith as 
it is set forth in the writings and traditions of 
the church,” their rejection ‘‘of the dogmas 
established under the Pontificate of Pius IX., 
in opposition to the teachings of the church 
and the principles as followed from the time 
of the Apostolic Councils to the present day, 
and especially the dogma of the infallibility 
of the Pope”; and their repudiation of the 
authority of an Ecumenical Council to impose 
on the Catholic people any dogma not in har- 
mony With the fundamental principles and 
past teachings of the church. 

Article Second affirms that they ‘‘hold fast 
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the old form of Church government,” acknowl- 
edge ‘‘the primacy of the Roman bishop, as 
it was recognized in the undivided Church, 
by the old Church fathers and Councils, on 
the authority of the Scriptures,” but that they 
deny his claim to be ‘‘the sole divinely con- 
stituted holder of all ecclesiastical authority,” 
and declare ‘‘that principles of faith cannot 
be defined solely by the decision of the Pope, 
for the time being,” that ‘‘the divinely con- 
stituted hierarchy consists of bishops, priests 
and deacons,” and that they ‘‘reject every 
attempt to deprive the bishops of the imme- 
diate and separate control of their respective 
churches.” 

Article Third declares their purpose to use 
all lawful means of correcting ‘‘ present 
abuses in the Church,” and of fulfilling ‘‘the 
great wish of the Catholic people of being 
allowed to participate in the affairs of the 
Church, by which, without injury to the unity 
of the Church in doctrine, the national views 
and necessities of the Catholic people may 
receive consideration.” They also express 
their desire ‘‘for a reunion with the Greek- 
Oriental and Russian churches,” and their 
hope for ‘‘a better understanding with the 
Protestant and Episcopal churches in Eng- 
land and America.” 

Article Fourth affirms the necessity for a 
more extensive and systematic culture of the 
clergy. 

Article Fifth affirms allegiance to their 
respective ‘countries which guarantee civil 
freedom and a liberal education,” and rejects 
“the dogma of Papal supremacy, which 
menaces the State, on political, civil and en- 
lightened historical grounds. 

Article Sixth denounces the Jesuits, and 
article Seventh claims the possession of the 
church property, and the free use of all the 
churches. 

The above is only an imperfect syllabus of 
the ‘‘Declaration” of the Congress. Some of 
the speeches were even more emphatic than 
the Declaration. Prof. Huber, who is under- 
stood to be the author of that document, 
declares—‘‘This is something more than a 
dogma; it is a principle—the principle of un- 
limited absolutism, and the annihilation of 
reason and conscience.” Prof. Shulte said 
that he and his associates ‘‘were denounced 
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as heretics, because they believed on the.19th 
of July what, as true catholics, they believed 
on the 18th. For centuries the catholic 
world had been sighing for reform, and pa- 
tiently waiting for it. Now Rome under- 
takes to clothe the old abuses with the an- 
thority of dogmas, and so to cut off all hope 
of reform. The Catholic church must extir- 
pate this Romish cancer, or perish!” These 
and similar utterances were received by the 
large audiences with tumultuous cheers, 
There is no doubt of the earnestness of the 
clergy and the people for a reform which will 
make the Pope only the first among bishops; 
which will make the bishops independent in 
their respective dioceses, subject only to the 
canons and eonstitution of the church; *. hich 
will secure to the laity a voice in the man- 
agement of the church; which shall enable 
the people to conform the usages of the 
church to their political or national condi- 
tion; which shall elevate the intellectual and 
moral standing of the clergy; which shall 
subordinate the forms of external authority 
to an interior development of faith and 
spiritual life; and which, in all that relates 
to local and national ecclesiastical affairs 
effectually separates the Catholic church of 
Germany from the Holy See. This prac- 
tically restores the ecclesiastical status of the 
tenth century, and makes the Catholic church 
of Germany as independent of the Papal 
authority as the church of England, or the 
Lutheran churches of Germany and Sweden. 

The leaders of this movement style them- 
selves ‘Old Catholics.” They have no pur- 
pose to break away from the corporiety of 
the Catholic church. They assert that dog- 
matically, canonically, and historically they 
belong to it. But there are things fatal to 
the purpose which they cherish and the claim 
they set up. The Romish See, consisting of 
Pope and Cardinals, is conceded by the ma- 
jority of catholics, including all orders of ec- 
clesiastics, as well as the laity, to be the chief 
authority of the Catholic world. The Papal 
excommunication is generally regarded as 
valid. Hence these Old Catholics are really 


out of the pale of the real historic Catholic 
church. Besides, to deny the power of the 
church to decree new dogmas is the same as 
to deny that she ever possessed that function, 
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thus undermining the whole fabric of Catho- 
lic authority. If there is anything funda- 
mental in Catholicism, it is the belief in the 
authority of Ecumenical Councils to establish 
new dogmas. A denial of this fact sweeps 
away the foundation of Church authority and 
ecclesiastical tradition, leaving nothing but 
the Scriptures as the ground of belief. This 
movement cannot pause where its leaders 
have sought to fix it, because reforms follow 
their tendencies, instead of being restrained 
by the aims of those who have become their 
providential leaders. The essential princi- 
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ples of this movement are Protestant, and, in- 
dependently of the power of papal excom- 
munication, its followers must drift out of 
Romanism into Protestantism. The denial 
of the spiritual supremacy of the Pope and 
the dogmatic authority of Ecumenical Coun- 
cils, obliterates the only real distinction be- 
tween the two systems. And these reformers 
mu&t either recant, and become reconciled to 
the Romish See, or they must embrace the 
logical results of their principles, and become 
Protestants. 


WORSHIPPING 


An actual sight of the degradation tv wiich 
idolatry reduces men is fitted to awaken the 
deepest emotions of pity for the idolaters, 
and to kindle a Christian sympathy and zeal 
for their deliverance. An hour spent ina 
Chinese joss-house, or a Hindu temple, or in 
the midst of a group of Buddhists, bowing 
down before a pagoda to worship, or the 
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scene of a heathen mother, teaching her in- 
fant child to clasp its little hands in adora- 
tion before some hideous image, would cre- 
ate a clearer realization of the horrors of 
heathenism and a deeper desire to relieve 
our fellow-beings from its miseries, than 
many pages of glittering generalities or even 


of sober truths. We cannot take our readers 
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in person to the actual scenes we describe ; 
but we can assure them that such scenes ex- 
ist; and, as a substitute for the actual sight, 
we present the pictorial representation. As 
we look on this sombre exhibition of the 
worship and the worshippers of Juggernaut, 
who will not say— 
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“Shall we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation, O salvation, 
The joyful sound proclaim 
Till earth’s remotest nation 
Has learned Messiah’s name.” 
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A SABBATH SCHOOL IN SWEDEN. 


One of the most fruitful of the missions of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union is 
the mission in Sweden. It had its origin 
many years ago in the evangelical labors of 
a sailor-missionary, Frederic Neilson. Af- 
terwards it was conducted to a state of thri- 
ving prosperity. under God, through the fos- 
tering care of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. About six years since the mis- 
sion was transferred to the Union. Its work 
is to preach the gospel as widely as possible 
in Sweden and adjacent countries, to gather 


churches, and raise up, through the Seminary 
at Stockholm, a body of efficient, well-in- 
structed and able preachers. The names of 
Messrs. Wiberg, Broady, Edgren, Truvé, 
Nystrom, Drake and others have become fa- 
miliar to the readers of this Magazine. 
Under the faithful labors of these and other 
preachers, we are able to report, in connec- 
tion with. the Swedish Mission, churches, 216; 
pastors, 112; chapels, 36; baptized last year, 
831; total number of members, 8,686. The 
churches are embraced in ten Associations. 
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The friends in Sweden are interested in 
Sabbath school instruction, and reported last 
year 4,557 Sabbath school pupils. The pic- 
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ture gives a good idea of a Sabbath school in 
Sweden. 


THE IDOLATRY OF OUR ANCESTORS. 


DRUIDS PREPARING FOR A HUMAN SACRIFICE. 


If we contemplate idolatry as the sin of 
men far away, whom we never knew,—of 
people with whom we have no connection, 
except through our common ancestor, Adam, 
—it seems so remote a thing thaf§we fail to 
have a distinct conception of its reality. 
When we contemplate it as the sin of our 
own race, as the habit of our own ancestors, 
that brings it nearer home. And if the de- 
scendants of converts from the heathen peo- 
ple of Burmah or China may well be inter- 
ested in missionary efforts, because of their 
own indebtedness to missions, for the same 
reason we may be interested in them. For, 
had not the gospel brought salvation and 


light to our British ancestors, should not we, 
like them, have been the victims of Druidical 
superstition? Should not we and our chil- 
dren have knelt at altars stained with human 
blood? And instead of the education, the 
culture, the homes, the joys, the beauties of 
civilized life, should we not have had the 
rude earth-habitations, the garments of skins, 
the forest temples, the human sacrifices, by 
which they were cursed, degraded and bru- 
talized? The difference between them and 
us lies simply in this,—that to us has been 
sent the blessed gospel. ‘Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 


> 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSION TO GERMANY. 
Mr. 


LABORERS WANTED. 


Berlin, Sept. 6, 1871.—Though nearly 
seventy-two years old, I can still work with 
as much energy and fervor as in my youth. 

We are greatly in need of laborers. In- 
stead of seeing their increase, we lose one 
and another by sudden death. The pastor of 
the church in Hammerstein was thus quite re- 
cently removed in the vigor of his days. Our 
Theological Seminary is also postponed from 
time to time by necessity, and thus a new 
gathering of faithful brethren to be prepared 
for the work of the ministry is delayed. May 
the Lord soon remove al! hindrances. 


LETTER FROM LEHMANN. 


TILE CHURCH IN BERLIN." 


The church in Berlin is slowly, but constant- 
ly growing. We are now enjoying a consid- 
erable degree of interest. A large atten- 
dance at worship and a goodly number of 
candidates for baptism promise a still farther 
increase. Half the burden of the church rests 
on my son, Joseph Lehmann. There is a 
spirit of harmony among us, which was never 
surpassed. 

RELIGION AND THE WAR. 


At the beginning of the year, the war en- 
gaged our deepest solicitude, and the more, 
inasmuch as many of our brethren were actual 
participants in it. Several from the church in 
Berlin fell victims, or were wounded, and are 
made invalids for life. We were glad when 
peace was sealed and our valiant warriors re- 
turned. Our constant prayers were called 
forth by the great events, by which our Ger- 
man fatherland was so strongly united and 
peace secured, we believe, for a long time to 
come. We regret that the moral and reli- 
gious results are not greater, and indeed that 
they are far inferior to those which accom- 
panied and followed the great war of libera- 
tion in 1813-15. It was at that time that my 
parents, my brother, my sisters and myself 
also were awakened and converted to God. 
We are however endeavoring by preaching, 
prayer and other efforts to lead the people 
more successfully to God and to consecration 
to Him. 


PETITION FOR POLITICAL RIGHTS, 


Our churches unitedly agreed to present a 
petition to the Reichsrath, the Parliament of 
the United Empire of Germany, asking for 
corporate rights, in order to secure legal pos- 
session of our chapels. In this we were 
more successful than formerly. I had an in- 
terview with several members of the-Reichs- 
rath and obtained assurances that they would 
warmly support the petition. They fulfilled 
their agreement, and the measure was carried 
in the Reichstag (assembly) by a large ma- 
jority. The result, however, has in no way 
improved our relations. The measures agreed 
upon by the Reichstag are to be sent to the 
Reichsrath, a body composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the various governments of the 
German States, which is subsequently to de- 
termine what is to be accepted or what re- 
fused, of the resolutions of the Reichstag. 
This body postponed its resolution till a sim- 
ilar measure was carried in the Reichstag, 
brought in by one of its distinguished mem- 
bers, granting corporate rights to all com- 
mercial and industrial companies and to 
benevolent associations. Unfortunately, this 
measure could not be carried at the time ap 
pointed, there not being a sufficient number 
of members present; and the time for further 
sessions having expired, we must now await 
another session of the Reichstag. But we 
trust the measure will be ultimately achieved. 


THE PRUSSIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Prussian Association of Baptist churches, 
the first time for several years, held its an- 
nual session this year in Berlin. It happened 
to be at the same time with the entrance of 
the Imp@ial Guards into the city, so that 
there was a general rush from all quarters. 
Hence there was a much larger attendance 
than usual and a greater tax upon our hospi- 
talities. Indeed, we never before had so 
many guests. It was particularly difficult to 
accommodate them, inasmuch as even in the 
hotels every nook was engaged. We would 
not open the Conference on the day appointed, 
because that was the day of the great pa- 
triotic festivities. 

The meeting was opened on Saturday. Br. 

Oncken was unanimously called to the chair 
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and offered an introductory address. Then 
came an address of welcome by the writer, 
and a report of the most important events 
touching the churches for the year by Mr. 
Joseph Lehmann. We voted to send con- 
gratulatory addresses to the Emperor, the 
Crown Prince, Prince Bismark and Count 
Moltke, stating in them what had been done 
by our churches during the war. Among 
other things we gave much linen and other 
materials for dressing wounds, sent supplies 
for the hospitals, including 300 woolen shirts, 
circulated 117,864 copies of the Scriptures 
and 2,006,000 tracts among the soldiers and 
the French prisoners. We also mentioned 
that nearly 700 of our church members had 
been in the German armies, of whom eight 
were killed and a much larger number 
wounded, who have become partial invalids. 
To each address was appended a copy of the 
printed correspondence of the Young Men’s 
Association of Hamburg with our brethren in 
the war, showing the spirit by which they 
have been actuated. 
MISSIONARY OPERATIONS. 

Eight brethren have been partially or en- 
tirely supported in mission work by the Asso- 
ciation, and they gave interesting reports of 
their labors. Some years ago, eight brethren 
were selected and appointed to travel from 
four to six weeks in the different provinces 
of Eastern Prussia, preaching, and making 
collections for our mission work. We ex- 
pended in this work in 1869-70, 2,141 thalers, 
—much too little, considering the greatness 
of the work and the wants of the brethren, 
some of whom are exposed to great destitu- 
tion. Appeals are to be made, asking for 
greater liberality on the part of the churches. 
They are, however, mostly poor, and have 
much to do for their own meeting houses and 
pastors, besides paying tithes and other duties 
to the State-churches. 

Two papers were read, followed by discus- 
sions,—a new feature in the Conference. One 
paper was on the communion of saints; the 
other, on atonement. 

A new mode of collecting, by envelopes, 
was proposed. Thus far it has proved very 
successful, and was strongly recommended 
o the churches. 
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a glorious occasion. 


CLOSING SCENES. 


The Sabbath, as usual in our Conferences, 
There were two 
sermons, and br.Oncken presided at the Lord’s 
Table. The chapel below was entirely filled 
with communicants, so that spectators had to 
take their seats in the gallery. It was a 
glorious sight. The love-feast, as usual, was 
deeply affecting, and the collection for mis- 
sions amounted to 53 thalers. 

After the Conference I went for’a short 
time into the Hartz mountains for my health, 
preaching on the Sabbath. 


ANNIVERSARY—ADDITIONS. 

Aug. 25, the church in Stettin celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. At the love-feast, 
at the close, br. Oncken gave a detailed nar- 
rative of his youth and conversion, and of the 
great work commenced in Hamburg, which 
the Lord has so abundantly blessed. 

Joyful intelligence comes from the church 
in Reetz, where many souls have been gath- 
ered. At different times, considerable num- 
bers have been baptized, on one occasion 11, 
on another 20, &e. 


MISSION TO GREECE. 


LETTER FROM Mr. SAKELLARIUS. 


THE GOSPEL IN ATHENS—PERSECUTION. 

Athens, Greece, Aug. 10, 1871.—Although 
we are passing through the long, hot sum- 
mer usual to the Grecian climate, we are 
gladly continuing our accustomed meetings 
for instructing in the Psalms and Scriptures 
the people who gather in our room. 

As usual, the increasing heat signified a 
decreasing audience; but not alone the tem- 
perature of 90° and upward prevented some 
from attending our services, but fear of re- 
proach, or ridicule, or abuse. 

Not long since when at Piraeus, one day a 
woman addressed me in the street, saying, 
‘‘My son used to go and hear you teach the 
gospel; but alas, he has been threatened by 
his companions that if he goes again they 
will beat him; so he is afraid to go any 
more.” 

MISCONCEPTIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Great ignorance prevails among the people 
concerning the true religion. A few weeks 
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ago my baker’s servant, a young man about 
twenty years of age, brought the loaves from 
the oven as usual, early in the morning. 
Taking up a New Testament which was lying 
on the table in the hall, he asked, ‘‘What is 
this book?” I replied, ‘It is the New Testa- 
ment, the Gospel of Christ.” ‘‘The Gospel 
in such a place!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Certain- 
ly,” said I; ‘this is the right place for it, 
where persons on entering can look into it as 
you have, or read it as many do.” I then 
told him that it was written for every one to 
read, as there is an idea among the common 
people that the Gospel is only to be placed in 
the church on the holy altar, enclosed in 
covers of silver and gold and precious gems, 
which, if they reverently kiss when held out 
to them by the priests, who only, it is sup- 
posed, can read it, it is sufficient for their 
salvation. 


The young man remarked, ‘‘Why did God 
make man to work so hard from morning to 
night?” ‘Because it is right; it keeps him in 
health, vigor and honesty,” Ireplied. ‘‘But,” 
said he, ‘‘man ought to have means so as not 
to work; God ought to give him means to 
eat, and drink, and live without such hard 
work.” ‘Then man would be the most mis- 
erable creature in the world; he would be 
lazy and stupid.” Still he persisted in say- 
ing, ‘‘God don’t do right.””, When I told him 
that the infidel says the same, ‘‘O,” said he, 
“‘T am a Christian and an Orthodox.” 

I told him that the true Christian never 
doubts the providence of God, or the wisdom 
of His dispensations, and, said I, ‘‘if you 
want to learn to be a Christian, come and 
hear me tell you from that gospel.” 

The next Sabbath he came, and gave earn- 
est heed to my words. 


THE CONVERT ON A BIBLE TOUR. 


Our nephew, the young man baptized by 
Prof. Mitchell, is for six weeks of his vaca- 
tion on a Bible tour among the islands of the 
Cyclales. He writes, that after disposing of 
a quantity of Testaments and other books, a 
hue and cry was raised against him, and he 
withdrew from that place to another. 

I hope the trip will be profitable to his 
spiritual growth in grace and courage. 


Missionary Correspondence.—Africa. 
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MISSION TO AFRICA. 


Mr. Richardson reports, recently, that the 
blessing of God attends the Training School 
in Virginia settlement, and the students make 
good progress. The studies are the Bible, 
English, Grammar, Arithmetic, Reading, 
Geography and Spelling. 

A preacher at Harper, Cape Palmas, re- 
ports that there is an opening for two schools 
among the native tribes, and the people are 
begging for instruction. 

A laborer at Clay Ashland writes—‘We 
have a flourishing Sabbath school of sixty 
scholars and five teachers, in regular attend- 
ance.” They observe regularly the monthly 
concert.of prayer for missions. At Burplah’s 
station is a favorable opening among the na- 
tives. This station was once occupied, but 
afterwards abandoned for want of means to 
continue it, and the people are anxious that 
the work here should be resumed. 

The school at Robertsport is made up of 
native Congoes and Americans. The parents 
take great interest in the education of their 
children. The entire Sabbath afternoon is 
devoted to the Sabbath school and Bible class. 
Books are greatly needed here as well as at 
all the stations. The work is promising and 
there are indications of the effusion of God’s 
Holy Spirit. The teacher, an efficient laborer, 
has recently been removed by death. 

At New Georgia, four were baptized last 
quarter, and there is another candidate for 
the ordinance. 

A missionary in Marshall reports that the 
Bassa and Congo tribes manifest a desire to 
hear the gospel and are very attentive when 
they have the opportunity. The chief of one 
tribe, Bowe Blarnues, and three of his lead- 
ing men have sent a written petition to the 
nearest missionary that they may have a 
preacher and schools established among them, 
pledging themselves to build a church and 
schoolhouse without expense to the Union, 
and a house for the missionary for a reasona- 
ble sum. 

At a station at the head of Messurado river, 
where hundreds of Congoes are settled, it is 
said that these people have heaped many 
blessings upon those who have sent them the 
Word of God. A cloud of mercy seems hov-- 
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ering over them, and there are indications of 
a work of grace. Three adjacent towns are 
anxious to have a preacher and schools. 

At Congo town the people hear the word 
gratefully. The church is prosperous and 
the school improving. 

From Monrovia, Mr. Richardson writes,— 
“Everywhere and in every direction the call 
is, ‘Come, come, come, with the news of sal- 
yation.’” The many prayers that have been 
offered for Africa are being-answered. The 
churches of Liberia are poor: but it is hoped 
that next year they will be able to do some- 
thing for their own support. 


INDIA---MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Mission to the Teloogoos. 
LETTER FROM Mr. CLOUGH. 
A ZEALOUS CONVERT. 


Ongole, May 15, 1871.—Of the importance 
of the Cumbum field I have often written, 
yet the half has not been told. A week ago 
yesterday, at our monthly meeting, one man, 
a priest, a candidate for baptism, came from 
away beyond the city of Kurnool, a civil sta- 
tion, 185 miles from Ongole and nearly halt 
way across the peninsula of Hindustan. “TIe 
at his village had heard of the Ongole Mission 
and the new religion; and he started out to 
learn about it. He crossed the Nulla Mulla 
ghauts, (full of tigers these hills are,) and 
went toCumbum. There our school-teacher 
preached to him Jesus, and he came to On- 
gole for baptism. I believe he is a real Chris- 
tian; but, as his family affairs were not quite 
satisfactory to me, I sent him back to set his 
own house in order, and then to come. I ex- 
pect him to return in abouta month. He 
says multitudes of his people will believe, if 
they hear of Jesus. God grant that this may 
be so. This incident, small though it may 
seem, is pregnant with meaning to me. I 
see that God intends our mission to jump 
over the Eastern ghauts. The Macedonian 
cry has come, and we must prepare to heed it. 


KURNOOL, A PROMISING OPENING. 


Kurnool city is 104 miles north west of 
Cumbum, 185 miles from Ongole, and is, as 
I understand, inhabited by Teloogoos and 
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Mohammedans, about equally divided ; but the 
country on this side is principally Teloogoo ; 
beyond, principally Mohammedans. Kurnool 
has been in my mind much since Galiah, the 
convert, went away. I think a missionary 
will have to go there soon. You may think 
me visionary, but I cannot get rid of the 
thought. It haunts me night and day. I feel 
it more, I presume, because [ have tried to 
keep our work on this side of the’ Nulla 
Mulla hills, thinking ‘that we possibly could 
not go any further for years yet. If the work 
had been mine, I dare say I should have suc- 
ceeded; but the work is God’s and it goes 
where He pleases. I rejoice with trembling. 
O for help to be strong, and to quit ourselves 
like men. 


GREAT WORK TO BE DONE. 


Your mission here has before it a mighty 
work. Nothing less than Christianizing the 
whole Hindu race, which numbers 185 mil- 
lions, or nearly five times the population of 
the whole United States, and I think about 
four times the population of North America. 
By the way, I don’t like the motto of our 
Home Mission Society very well. It looks 
selfish. Instead of saying ‘‘North America 
for Christ,” would it not be better to write, 
**The whole world for Jesus,” and then work, 
and plan as though we believed that God is 
ready, able and willing to fulfil all He has 
promised to His Son? 


INSTITUTE AT ONGOLE. 


Ongole, July 20, 1871.-We have just 
closed a very interesting term of study. The 
native preachers, teachers, and their wives 
were here during the month of June and first 
part of July. They studied with me the 1st 
Epistle of John and Mrs. Jewett’s translation 
of Dr. Hiscox’ Baptist Church Directory. 
The women, under Mrs. Clough, had one 
Scripture lesson daily, and the remainder of 
their time learned to sew, &c. 


Lectures were also delivered by preacher 
Rungiah and myself nearly every day. At 
the lectures, not only the preachers and their 
wives, but also the advanced scholars in the 
Normal School attended. These Institutes, 
as I call them, are just the thing for both 
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preachers and missionary during the hot 
winds in May and June. 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Over fifty young men and women, be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and thirty, are now 
here from all parts of my field, studying in 
the Normal School. These are all Christians, 
promising in appearance, who now think 
that itis their duty to preach the gospel, or 
teach their countrymen. 

Most of these will probably go to the Sem- 
inary after it is opened. They should go, 
but who is the teacher (Professor) to be? 

We have additions to our number every 
month—sixteen the first Sabbath of this 
month. 


LETTER FROM Mr. TIMPANY. 
CALL FOR MORE LABORERS. 
Ramapatam, Aug. 12, 1871.—There is joy 
here at the financial success that marked the 
close of the year with you. Our joy is tem- 
pered with sadness, however, in that, as far 
as we know, no new men for our Teloogoo 
field have come forward. This makes our 
outlook here gloomy, for we are in great 
straits. It may be that our Master will work 
deliverance for us in some way. There can 
be no doubt as to the necessity of our Semi- 
nary at the earliest possible moment. Our 
new fields too, are calling loudly for men. 
THE WORK STILL ONWARD. ; 
In the midst of all our perplexities and 
fears, our Lord is still working the more 
with a stretched out hand in calling the elect 
home to Christ. The first of last month 
twenty-five were baptized here. As soon as 
I could get matters arranged, I went out for 
a trip of three weeks nearly. My older 
preachers I sent away to their fields, and took 
the younger with me. We had by far one of 
the pleasantest trips that I have had since I 
came to the country. The caste people, as a 
whole, were very friendly. Fourteen were 
baptized while we were out, and another the 
first Sabbath after my return, making in all 
forty additions last month. The first of this 
month six were baptized, and so the work 
goes on. 
JOY MINGLED WITH SORROW. 
We have our sorrows too, in the defection 
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of some. We can hardly expect to gather all 
wheat and no chaff. What wonder is it if 
our Christians do go astray? The preachers 
who instruct them are the merest babes in 
the knowledge of Christ, and were them- 
selves, only a year or two ago, as brute 
beasts. The Seminary building is far on to- 
wards completion. 


LETTER FBOM Mr, JEWETT. 
MORE BAPTISMS. 

Nellore, Sept. 8, 1871.—Last Sabbath 
morning was rainy. I thought we must put 
it down as an unprofitable day. But at 7 
o'clock the rain ceased, and the people came 
in in considerable numbers. At four P. M., 
eight were present for baptism. Six were 
received, five men and one woman, and bap- 
tized. Of these, one young man is able to 
read. I think he will prove a helper in our 
work. The woman is wife of one of my the- 
ological students. She left her husband when 
he became a Christian. A great change has 
come over her truly. One of the number is 
an aged man, with little to commend him ex- 
cept a rich experience of Divine grace. The 
others are from thirty to forty years of age. 
Several were prevented by the rain, their 
villages being distant from Nellore. 

A few weeks ago there were signs of fam- 
ine, the usual rains failed us. Much prayer 
was offered. Just as grain began to rise in 
price, the rain came, and filled the rivers, 
tanks, channels, wells and fields. 


BURMAH. 
Mission to Karens. 
LETTER From Mr. Norris. 
TEACHING IN TWO LANGUAGES, 
Tavoy, June 12, 1871.—My Karen school 
is going on well; allthe scholars are advanc- 
ing satisfactorily, some nobly. I hear all 
the more important recitations myself, both 
in Karen and Burmese, and shall until I 
make men more capable of doing it well. 
After seeing Mr. and Mrs. Haswell Sr., 
every evening preparing their Burmese les- 
sons for the coming day, for the girls’ school, 
Iam not ashamed to say that I still have to’ 
dig, in order to be able to teach well in both 
these languages. If anybody thinks this can 
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be done in four or five years, without much 
application, let them try to do the same thing 
in German and Norwegian, for instance, 
somewhere in the northwest ; and even 
though they work ina climate where ten 
hours’ study exhausts less perhaps than two 
here, I think they would find their mistake. 


SABBATIT LABORS. 


This Sabbath day we have had one preach- 
ing service in Karen and one in Burmese, a 
prayer meeting in Tamil, a meeting of the 
Burmese for the study of the Life of Christ, 
and an exercise in Karen in Scripture biogra- 
phy andhistory. Three out of five of these 
exercises I have conducted myself, and it is 
so every Sabbath, save that I sometimes con- 
ductfour of them. I sorely need an able 
Burmese assistant. But where is there one 
strong enongh, morally or mentally, to 
beard these haughty Buddhists in their strong- 
holds, or encounter the tide of scorn and rid- 
icule which Burmese Christians here have to 
encounter? Dr. Wade tried in vain to call 
one. Ihave only asked the Lord to make 


one out of Tavoy materials, if He will; and I 


trust He will, in His good time. 
the leaven silently works. 


Meantime 


THE SPIRIT WORKING, 


Our hearts have lately been cheered by a 
conversion of the real old Bunyan sort, more 
marked and thorough than I have ever seen 
in a native before. Itis the case of a young 
woman who was one of the hardest, bitterest, 
wickedest characters we ever met, but is now 
humble, loving, faithful, earnest, with such 
views of sin, Christ and Christian duty, as 
convince us that God has poured out His 
Spirit upon her without measure. 

Through her influence another young wo- 
man, a most interesting character, has been 
brought tous, and she too, we trust, is not 
far from the kingdom. She comes to our 
Bible class by stealth, and gets our books 
and reads them in secret; for her relatives 
are furious, compelling her to work on Sun- 
day, to go to the idol houses, and follow 
them in all their heathen observances; and, 
should they catch her with a Christian book, 
it would be instantly destroyed. We trust 
she will get strength to obey the Saviour; 
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but should she, she would undoubtedly be in- 
stantly driven homeless into the street. 


LETTER FROM Mr. Cross. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


Toungoo, Aug. 19, 1871.—Some of the 
preachers came in, according to appointment, 
for school in July. I had promised them a 
course of lectures on health, including so 
much of physiology as would be needed to 
enable them to see the force of other instruc- 
tions. I was exceedingly gratified with the 
interest taken by the class, and the eager- 
ness with which they wished to copy for 
themselves all that was said. 

We have just finished the first term of our 
school. .The greatest number present has 
been ninety-two, and the term closed with 
seventy-two present. We had a public ex- 
amination. The Commandant of the station, 
with his family, and other gentlemen and 
ladies were present. They expressed very 
great pleasure to see that the Karens were 
able to do so well.®, No questions were taken 
from books, yet correct answers were given, 
with perfect readiness, to all the questions in 
regard to the geography of the Bible, as well 
as its historical events. The singing was 
good; and when it was known that the pu- 
pils had learned their tunes from the notes, 
it was thought to be quite wonderful. We 
have two teachers, Ng Lah and Pakah, who 
fill their places admirably, and the success of 
the school has been dependent upon their 
skill and faithfulness in teaching. Mr. Bun- 
ker has had a class of five in Geometry, and 
they did much credit to his efforts. The 
school has given us great satisfaction, and I 
believe a strong impression for the interests 
of our work was made in view of the real 
knowledge obtained by the pupils. 


QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Our Ministers’ Quarterly Meeting was 
held in connection with the close of the term 
in school. But comparatively few of the 
preachers were present, on account of the 
storms of rain and floods of water over the 
country. Nine or ten of the preachers had 
been in for a month or more, and a few were 
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able to get in for the occasion. The reports 
given by the preachers are, in the main, en- 
couraging. Shapau, among the Bghais, 
seems to be a good deal encouraged. Vil- 
lages which a short time ago refused him 
even the common hospitalities of strangers, 
now receive him gladly. 
MISSIONARY LABORS. 

During the dry season, we were able to 
station a young man on the west side of the 
Sitang, considerably to the south of the 
town. This is part of a wide field of Sgau 
Karens, which ought to have a missionary 
devoted to its interests. The young man 
was taken ill with fever soon after his arrival, 
but he started quite a good school. He re- 
ported that the people from a good many vil- 
lages around came and asked him to send the 
Scriptures to them, and to talk to them even 
while he was too ill to sit up in his bed. 

To the north, among the Bghais, four or 
five new villages, it was reported, have built 
chapels, and some of them have obtained 
teachers. Rev. Klaipoh, from that district, 
gave an interesting account of his journey. 


PREACHING FROM A SICK-BED. 


Rev. Kyouk kai has been ill nearly all the 
rains, and has not been able to visit the 


churches under his care to any extent. But 
his letters and his presence at our meeting, 
show a spirit of devotion to the work which 
exerts a stronger influence than the activity 
of many well men. He had his couch moved 
into the middle of the chapel in one of the 
villages which he was able to visit, and 
talked to the people while unable to sit up, 
with a soul full of the undying power of the 
gospel. He professed that he felt great joy, 
while thus surrounded by the people, to speak 
to them of the Saviour’s love. He seems to 
be full of hope and of plans for the good 
of the people, and to rise stronger as diffi- 
culties increase. 

There was no representative from the eas- 
tern part of the mission. We have heard 
that Rev. Shwa-lai has spent the rains on the 
eastern side of the high range of mountains, 
near the Red Karen country. Later the or- 
dained man to the south-east has been ill, 
and unable to travel. A-wah, of Kleliah, or- 
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dained last April, has been active. He writes 
saying that he could not come to the meeting, 
unless others could come from his district. 
He had visited every village in his district 
but one, and had baptized fourteen, and 
seemed to be encouraged. 


MISSION TO ASSAM. 
JOURNAL OF MR. COMFORT. 
[Continued from Dec. 1871, p. 444.] 

TURA MOUNTAIN. 


Before we left Tura, we ascended the 
mountain, which rises 2,000 feet above the 
sation. There is an extensive prospect from 
the top, though we had not the best season 
for viewing it. The mountain is so steep 
that the road was necessarily constructed in 
a zigzag manner. We were nearly an hour 
and a half in ascending. 

The brethren were satisfied that Tura was a desirable 
mission station for the Garo work, and chose a pleasant 
site for the bungalow and school building to be erected 
hereafter. Mr. Comfort adds— 

Let the Executive Committee prepare at 
once to occupy the field. Col. Haughton 
holds out hopes of generous aid from Goy- 
ernment toward the expenses of buildings 
for a missionary and Normal School. The 
field is promising, and lies open for us to 
enter in and take possession. The natural 
aspects are charming, and the location 
healthful. Where is the man for Tura? 
Must he be drawn from the present force in 
the Assam Mission, or shall a new man come 
out, designated especially to the Garos? I 
hope the Executive Committee may have the 
means for devising most liberal things, alike 
for Assam and Garo-land. 


After a pleasant sojourn at Tura, the brethren set out 
towards Gowalpara Jan. 27. On the way to Lingmarry 
they remained at Rooteemarry, at the market held every 
Tuesday. Multitudes of Garos came to dispose of cot- 
ton. Here again there was a good opportunity for dia- 
lectic comparisons, as well as to make known the truth 
to those who had not before heard it. Their arrange- 
ments were to leave when the market broke up, and 
march to Lingmarry. When they had gone about half 
the distance, they met the horses which had been sent 
from Gowalpara, it being their intention to return by 
land. 

BURMESE VILLAGES. 


The next day, Feb. 1, brought us to Sal- 
mara, a long march. Here we determined 
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to remain the next day, in order to visit some 
villages of Burmese in that vicinity. They 
were colonized there by the Government 
some years ago from Upper Assam, on ac- 
count of the trouble they gave. They are now 
entirely isolated from their country. Col. 
Haughton, who has been in Burmah, has 
manifested an interest in them, and has at 
times expressed the hope that our mission 
might do something for their evangelization. 

They seemed greatly pleased to see us. 
While at Lingmarry, on our way to Tura, we 
had visited one village, distant a walk of an 
hour and a half. Through some of these we 
then met, the others had heard of us. They 
have no priest, and we only found one or two 
men, who preserved a reading knowledge of 
their native tongue. Br. Bronson had some 
tracts in Burmese that became serviceable. 
A proposal to establish a school among them 
gave great delight. They promised to erect 
a good house for a school and a pundit, and 
do all they could to make a school a success. 
Br. Stoddard will establish one, and there 
seems much reason to hope that many of the 
people may be won to the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Their long isolation from their coun- 
trymen and the death of their priests seems 
to have rendered their Buddhism little more 
than a lingering tradition, 

BENGALI ZEMINDAR. 

Leaving Salmara Feb. 3, at the end of two 
days we arrived at Luckimpoor, the residence 
of a rich Bengali zemindar or landlord. He 
is very hospitable to foreigners, and has built 
a bungalow for their accommodation. He 
has a liking for foreign customs, but has not 
the best judgment in his lavish expenditures 
to gratify that taste. His residence is a per- 
fect curiosity shop of furniture, pictures, plas- 
ter casts, &c., procured at auctions of Eng- 
lish articles. He has also squandered, one 
might say, many thousands of rupees in brick 
pillars, arches, walls, buildings, &c., mod- 
elled after designs obtained from English 
illustrated papers. He is now erecting an 
immense palatial residence, on which he has 
been engaged four or five years. It will 
doubtless require as much longer to finish it. 
It seems strange to find such piles of brick, 
after marching through an immense jungle. 
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The whole country about is but little under 
cultivation, and it seems like a visionary 
scheme on the part of the zemindar to build 
up a city in the wilderness. He has a plot 
of ground laid out as a park, or more prop- 
erly, a large garden for fruits, vegetables, 
and flowers. He shares the expenses of an 
English school with the government, and has 
established a Charitable Dispensary for the 
sick. We visited al] these, such attentions. 
being gratifying to him. Among his build- 
ings are those for his zenana, of brick, and 
surrounded by a very high wall. In seclu- 
sion there his wives live. There is also a 
large building with profuse external ogna- 
mentation, used as a place of worship. He 
is said to support about fifty Brahmins, which 
doubtless secures him great religious merit 
in Hindu estimation. He sent various pro- 
visions for our entertainment during our 
stay, and took pains to have us made com- 
fortable in every respect. He is in many re- 
spects a pleasing acquaintance. He gave us 
men in the morning when we left, and, hav- 
ing also provided a relay for us in the middle 
of the day, we were enabled to reach Ageeah 
in one day, a distance about equal to two 
days’ ordinary marching. 


MISSIONARY TO THE CACHARIS. 

At Luckimpoor we were joined by a Rev. 
Mr. Bechtold, a German. He is connected 
with the Mission of the Church of Scotland 
among the hill people about Darjeeling, a 
sanitarium near the Himalayas, in the north- 
ern limit of Bengal. He is giving his atten- 
tion to the language of a people called 
Cacharis in this section, though about Dar- 
jeeling they bear another name. He was 
surprised to know that we have so many of 
them about Gowahati, and he went into rap- 
tures almost over a copy of the catechism in 
the Cachari language, prepared by Apinta, a 
convert from that people in whom br. Dan- 
forth was greatly interested, and who is now 
a member of our church here. He was com- 
ing as far as Gowalpara, intending to cross 
the river there and make his way through a 
new section of country to his home. We 
found him a warm-hearted Christian, with 
that simplicity and solidity of character that 
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marks his countrymen, and greatly enjoyed 
our few days’ intercourse with him. 


WHAT CHRISTIANITY HAS DONE. 


Ife was much affected by a little incident 
that occurred at Baleejouee. When we 
reached there, the Garo Christians all came 
forward to greet us by shaking hands. The 
affection they manifested for us, the neat and 
well-dressed appearance of all, so much in 
contrast with the heathen Garos he had met, 
the fervor with which they joined in singing 
hymns, and, it being the first time he had 
seen such a number of converts from heath- 
enism,—the whole made such an impression 
on him that he was quite overcome and shed 
tears of joy. He said he had never expected 
to see so gratifying a spectacle. That is 
what Christianity has done in a few years for 
those whom it has rescued from the worship 
of demons. It was a sight to gladden a 
Christian’s heart. 


A SAD CONTRAST. 


A further ride of a mile or two brought us 
to the Government bungalow at Ageeah, 
which br. Stoddard and I had left about two 
months before. Then a different spectacle 
greeted us. It was one to sadden the heart 
of any one who loves his fellow-men. There 
was one who, brought up in a Christian land, 
had become a devotee of a demon a hundred 
fold worse than those whom the Garos sup- 
pose to people their hills, and forests, and 
valleys,—the authors of all their ills. We 
found an Englishman just about to enter into 
the horrors of delirium tremens. He occu- 
pied part of the bungalow. Having once 
met me in Gowahati, he naturally clung to 
me in his terror. What I saw that night only 
confirmed me in my previous opinion of wine 
as a ‘‘mocker” and strong drink as the ‘‘rag- 
ing” enemy of our race, and determined me 
more than ever to declare unyielding enmity 
to it. With the restraints of Hinduism giv- 
ing way, many natives are becoming addict- 
ed to its use. So the ruinous work of this 
foe of man’s body and soul is increasing, sad- 
ly increasing in this land. It is sorrowful to 
think that what passes for Christianity in na- 
tive opinion should be so largely responsible 
for introducing it here, and encouraging by 
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example its use among a hitherto abstemious 
people. 

Mr. Comfort reached home Feb. 15. Messrs. Bronson 
and Stoddard continued their tour to Damra, Rajasimo- 
la, &c., and had the pleasure of baptizing a number, 
Among the candidates at Damra was the old Lascar, 
whose house Mr. C. visited with br. Stoddard in Dec., 
1869. They afterward marched on to Gowahati, arriving 
March 8rd. Mr. Stoddard had been very ill on the 
journey, and Dr. Bronson had a severe attack of fever 
the day after his arrival. But in a week he recovered 
sufficiently to set out for Nowgong. 


A SICKLY REGION. 


Dr. Bronson says it would seem, from the 
way in which we have been affected, that 
the whole Garo frontier is malarious. Some 
express the belief that either the plains or 
the interior of the hills is more healthful than 
the line between them. My own health has 
been such since my return that I have visited 
none of the villages or market places about 
here. But Kandura has been out in various 
directions. While I was absent, it was my 
design to have him touring among the 
Cachari ana other populations on the north 
bank of the river. He set out, intending to 
be absent two or three months and make an 
extended trip; but at the end of a week or 
more, he was prostrated with fever and com- 
pelled to return home. It is difficult for him 
to travel about among the villages without 
exposing himself, as the people will not, ex- 
cept in rare instances, give a Christian shel- 
ter at night. It was doubtless his exposure 
at night which caused his fever. That he 
cannot endure. His constitution needs care 
against it. Even when accompanying me to 
Garo land in Dec., 1869, he had a very se- 
vere attack of fever. His recovery was 
doubtful for awhile. It is therefore, not mis- 
sionaries alone who are liable to the fevers 
and other diseases of a tropical clime. Un- 
der some circumstances, even the natives 
themselves are subject to their fearful attacks. 


— 


OBITUARY OF REV. 8. 8. DAY. 


Rev. Samuel Stearns Day was born in 
Leeds county, Upper Canada, in the year 
1808. When about seventeen years of age, 
he experienced religion and united with the 
Baptist church. Becoming convinced that it 
was his duty to devote himself to the minis- 
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try, he entered Hamilton Literary and Theo- 
logical Seminary, now Madison University, 
in 1831. During his course of study there, 
he was led to the consecration of himself to 
the work of preaching the gospel to the 
heathen, and as the call for laborers was 
very urgent, left tie Institution before the 
completion of his course, was appointed a 
missionary August 3, 1835, ordained at Cort- 
land, N. Y., August 24, 1835, and sailed from 
Boston Sept. 20th,—so urgent being the call 
and so prompt the response, that but about 
six weeks were spent in preparation for a 
five montis’ voyaze, and, as was then expect- 
ed to be, a life-long sojourn and labor in a 
distant heathen land, He arrived in Calcutta 
in February, 1836, and proceeded at once to 
Vizigapatam, where he spent one year in 
studying the language and distributing brief 
portions of the Scriptures and tracts. Here 
Mrs. Day gathered two schools. In 1837, he 
removed to Madras, at which place and in 
the surrounding country he spent several 
years preaching the gospel, where Christ had 
never before been named, and gathering con- 
verts as seals of his faithful ministry. In 
March and April, 1838, he baptized twenty- 
two converts at a place where the ordinance 
had never been administered before. 

In 1840, he removed to Nellore, where he 
labored some five years in the arduous work 
of planting a mission, and not without pre- 
cious results. Failing health constrained him 
to return with his family to the United States. 
After something over two years, he returned 
to his field alone, leaving wife and children 
for Christ and the perishing ones to whom he 
was called to preach. Nearly five years of 
lonely toil, in voluntary exile from all that is 
by most men held dear, isan example of de- 
votion and self-sacrifice seldom witnessed. 

Eighteen years from the time when, young 
and strong, he first sailed for India, he re- 
turned the second time to his native land with 
broken constitution. How far the glorious 
harvest recently being gathered upon that 
field is to be attributed to his ‘sowing in 
tears,” to his prayers which have followed 
those who have ‘entered into his labors,” the 
great day of reckoning will alone declare, and 
yhen shall sowers and reapers rejoice together, 
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Mr. Day was intelligent, conscientious, 
cultivated, Christian, and gained the respect 
and love of all who intimately knew him. 
Asa Christian, he was clear in his views of 
religious truth, conscientious and fixed in his 
convictions, earnest and devout in his expe- 
rience and life. He accepted, without reserve 
or misgiving, the ‘faith as once delivered to 
the saints,” and was a ready and able defend- 
er of it. Asa brother and fellow laborer in 
the gospel, he was kind and true. 

But it is as a missionary of the Cross that 
br. Day is, and ought to be most widely and 
truthfully known. In that noble, arduous 
work, he was a pioneer, and his toils and 
trials were such as are incident to such a 
work in such a field. He was one of the 
founders of the mission among the Teloogoos, 
a people numbering some 14,000,000, in a 
territory extending about six hundred miles 
upon the sea coast, and four hundred miles 
into the interior of Hindustan. Alone, among 
a strange people, of a strange language, 
with little to. encourage them besides the 
promises of God, he and his devoted wife 
labored long and faithfully in laying founda- 
tions upon which others have builded, sow- 
ing good seed from which they were permit- 
ted to gather some precious fruit, and from 
which later reapers have gathered many 
sheaves. 

As an example of consecration, giving 
himself and all that he had to the mission ; 
of strong faith, wavering not in purpose, nor 
ceasing in effort when other and strong hearts 
failed, and strong hands were turned to other 
fields, his name justly deserves an honorable 
place in the list of missionary heroes. 

It was a matter of unspeakable joy to him 
that before his death he was permitted to see 
from afar the ‘‘salvation of the Lord” in the 
great ingathering of converts upon that field, 
to see the wisdom of establishing the mission 
vindicated, and his own struggles in main- 
taining it abundantly rewarded. 

The last six months of his life was a scene 
of almost uninterrupted suffering, yet of 
quiet, patient waiting until his change should 
come. The day before his death he said, 
“Two things I desire: that I need not suf- 
fer so much, and that I may go and be with 
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he Lord Jesus Christ, my Redeemer, who 
gave Himself a ransom for me.” His desire 
was soon granted. The next morning (the 
Sabbath), when the church had gathered to 
worship on earth, he was suddenly, unex- 
pectedly called to meet and worship with the 
church in heaven. Gc. 


RECENT MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


BURMAIL. 
MAULMAIN. 

Mr. Haswell writes, Aug. 23, that three of 
his first-class pupils express earnest desire to 
become ‘“‘trusters in the Lord.” He says they 
are apparently the fruit of a Young Men’s 
Prayer Meeting held weekly for the last two 
months. They beg their teacher to pray 
without ceasing}that their ‘‘minds and dispo- 
sitions may be of great strength on the Lord’s 
side.” 

Sept. 7 there were ten candidates for bap- 
tism before the church at Maulmain. Sept. 
4 seven were baptized at K’mahwet. 

Dr. Ilaswell says, ‘*There never was atime 
when the school for boys promised to be so 
efficient an auxiliary to the mission work as 
now, were there but a qualified man to take 
charge of it.” But, owing to the impaired 
health of Dr. Haswell and the deafness of his 
son, it was feared that it would be necessary 
to relinquish it. 

RANGOON. 

We learn that Dr. Binney’s work on Theol- 
ogy, in Karen, is through the press, and a 
work on Preaching and Pastoral Duties will 
soon be completed. These text books, long 
needed, will be an important aid to the stu- 
dents in the Seminary at Rangoon, 

Mr. Cushing announces that the printing of 
the gospel by Matthew in the Shan language 
is commenced. Mr. C. has also prepared an 
Arithmetic in Shan anda Grammar of the 
language. 

CHINA. 
ZONGBAH, 

Mr. Jenkins sends a very interesting letter 
dated Sept. 4, containing an account of the 
Christian experience and baptism of a man 
sixty-five years of age; also of the sickness 
and death of a young man who gave good 
evidence that he was a child of God. 


(January, 


NINGPO. 


Mr. Goddard writes from Ningpo, Sept. 22, 
that he baptized, Sept. 3, an intelligent and 
respectable man, the head of a family, and a 
fortnight later, three women at Siwu. The 
work makes evident, though slow, progress, 

INDIA—ASSAM. 
SIBSAGOR. 

At Sibsagor, Oct. 1, Mr. Clark baptized five 
men and two women, making an important 
addition to the little church, which previously 
numbered only twenty members. Four of 
the men baptized travelled on foot a distarice 
of seventy miles, to receive the ordinance,— 
full three days’ journey, carrying their rice 
with them und cooking it by the way. One 
of them has been a Christian several years, 
and the other three are the fruit of his efforts. 


GOWAHATI, 


Mr. Comfort reports an interesting bap- 
tismal occasion at Nowgong, Aug. 22. There 
were three candidates,—an American, a Co- 
sari and a Burman. Of the two latter Mr. C. 
says—‘The young Cosari is a pupil in the 
school. He comes from near the Bhootan 
Hills. The other was an aged Burman, who 
many years ago, came into Assam with a 
warlike expedition from his country, was en- 
gaged in battle near Nowgong, and now, not 
far from the same place, enlists under the 
banner of the Prince of peace. And thus by 
the three subjects of baptism, an American, 
a Cosari and a Burman, how forcibly are we 
reminded that the redeemed, in the words of 
their own song (Rey. 5. 9.), come from 
‘every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation.’” 

INDIA—MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
The Teloogoos. 
RAMAPATAM, 


At Ramapatam nine were baptized Oct. 1. 
Mr. Timpany says, ‘‘We are living here in 
the midst of a constant revival, and the work 
it brings is not small.” 

The Seminary is approaching completion 

ONGOLE. 

Messrs. Clough and McLaurin visited fif- 
teen villages during a recent tour, and bap- 
tized forty-four candidates. The cholera has 
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yisited the school at Ongole, now numbering 
sixty-five or seventy pupils, and two have 
died. 

Under date of Oct. 14, Mr. Clough writes 
that, up to that date since Jan. 1, he had bap- 
tized 318, and ‘‘before another New Year's 
day,” he says, ‘‘we expect that number to be 
increased by the coming of hundreds of 
others. Our work was never more prosper- 
ous... . Before a class of preachers can be 
properly educated, your mission here will, 
God willing, number 10,000 baptized Chris- 
tians, and as many more nominal ones.” 

AFRICA. 

In regard to the training school at Virginia 
settlement, Mr. Richardson says :—‘*The stu- 
dents have improved most rapidly in their 
studies. I believe this institution is destined 
to become a great blessing to the millions 
of this heathen land.” 

GERMANY. 

Mr. Liebeg, under date of Gerswalde, 
September 18, 1871, says,—I write with 
great joy of the blessings enjoyed yesterday 
by the brethren here on the anniversary of 
the Young People’s Union. On the evening 
preceding, the chapel was beautifully adorned 
with garlands and trausparencies, making a 
most delightful impression upon the beholder. 
I anticipated a charming time and made the 
remark that the next day would be a most 
precious one, if all our hearts were equally 
adorned and if Jesus were the crowning or- 
nament of allthe guests. On Sabbath morn- 
ing the chapel was filled as it had not been 
fora long time, so that seats had to be placed 
even in the aisles. The number of the Young 
People’s Union, the anniversary of which we 
celebrated, was about fifty. There was preach- 
ing both morning and afternoon, which was 
attended to with much interest. The Lord’s 
Supper which followed was the glory of the 
feast; for the Lord rejoiced us by His pres- 
ence 

The young people’s anniversary was the 
Special programme of the evening. After 
remarks had been made by delegates and in- 
vited guests from Berlin, bro. Dahm observed 
that he thought our festival would receive its 
highest honor and its crowning consecration, 
if o s+ soul only should be led to the Saviour, 
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And then he begged the brethren to pray for 
the conversion of one soul. 

A young man from Gerswalde was in the 
assembly who had long been seeking the 
Saviour. The scene which followed, I have 
no words to describe. The presence of God’s 
Spirit was powerfully manifested. The place 
seemed to be moved. So earnest was the 
spirit of prayer, that five and six brethren 
followed one another without interruption. 
Sinners began to sob and to cry for mercy. 
One after another they began to beg Chris- 
tians to pray for them, until nothing was to 
be heard but prayer and weeping. Every- 
thing else was forgotten; we had enough to 
do to pray for those who were anxious for 
their souls. How many prayers were offered 
this evening I cannot say. It reminded me 
of the time when I was myself brought into 
the kingdom of Christ. Ina short time the 
chapel became too narrow for the anxious 
souls. Some were seeking a place of secret 
retirement here and others there; while in 
the main audience room prayer was constant- 
ly offered and words of comfort and invita- 
tion were continually pressed upon inquiring 
sinners. There was wrestling in prayer, as 
if it would take no denial. And precious 
were the moments when one after another 
with joy-beaming eyes came in, telling the 
joyful news that they had found the Saviour.. 

In this blessed employment we remained 
together till three o’clock in the morning; 
and, instead of one soul, we numbered nine 
who were magnifying the mercy of God in 
Jesus Christ,—one of them a little girl eight 
years of age. 

Besides those who indulged hope, others 
went away anxious; but we hope they will 
soon be partakers of the joys of pardoned sin. 

God be praised who hears prayer for one 
soul, and who has done for us beyond what 
we asked or thought. 


WOMAN’S RAPTIST MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 
MISS HASWELL’S SCHOOL. 

The following account of the Girls’ School 
in Maulmain, furnished by Miss Haswell, who 
is now in America, gives a very clear idea of" 
the kind of work which we contemplate : 
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“The Maulmain Burmese Girls’ Boarding 
School was begun on the 18th November, 
1867. The parents of the children who at- 
tend this school are required to sign an agree- 
ment to give them up for three or five years, 
pledging themselves to refund the money 
spent for them during the time they remain 
in school, if they are withdrawn before the 
expiration of the term named in the agree- 
ment. The branches taught are the same as 
those usually taught in grammar schools in 
this sountry, besides instruction in household 
duties. The pupils, who now number thirty, 
rise as soon as it is light. After a few mo- 
ments spent in private devotion, each one at- 
tends to the work assigned her for the term. 
At seven o’cloek, the girls assemble in the 
school-room, and spend one hour in study. 
At eight o’clock, the teacher inspects the 
rooms, and sees that everything is in order 
for the day. The matron then conducts fam_ 
ily worship with the children, and breakfast 
follows. Atnineo’clock, school begins. The 
first hour is spent by all the scholars in the 
Bible class. From ten, A. M. till two, P. M., 
they are occupied with their lessons. At two 
o'clock, they have a short intermission, and 
then are engaged in sewing, weaving, and 


doing various kinds of fancy work till four 


o'clock, when they are dismissed. During 
the working hour, the time is made to pass 
pleasantly by one and another relating some 
Bible story, the singing of hymns, &c. After 
school is dismissed, the children amuse them- 
selves as they please till eight o’clock. The 
teacher then meets them in the school-room, 
and each girl gives in her report of her con- 
duct for the day. The girls are made to feel 
that their word is trusted in the matter, un- 
less they are found to have attempted to de- 
ceive; in which case they are told they cannot 
have the full confidence of their teacher until 
by their actions they prove themselves worthy 
of it. After the reports are given in, the 
teacher has worship with the children, and 
they then retire. 

‘Since the schogl was begun, twelve of the 
pupils have united with the church, and sev- 
eral more have been hopefully converted. 
Tiree of those who have been baptized are 
from heathen families. 
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**It is wonderful how soon after they enter 
the school the children seem to forget the evil 
ways in which they have grown up, and be- 
come pure, gentle and loving. They are 
quite as bright and capable as children in this 
country. Their progress in every way has 
been such as to delight and astonish those 
who have had the care of them. Four of 
those who have been pupils in the school are 
now teachers: one in Tavoy, one in Bassein, 
and two in the boarding school.” 

SCHOOLS IN RANGOON. 

Miss Gage writes: 

“T am very busy now. The school at 
Kemendine numbers about sixty pupils, and 
the two at Lammader between forty and fifty, 
Having the care of schools in both places is 


’ more fatiguing than it would be to spend the 


same time in one.” . . . ‘I have now 
the care of three schools, in any one of which 
I could spend all my time and strength, and 
still feel that much was left undone.” . . 
“IT need money for general purposes, such as 
the buying of clothes for needy children, who 
can come to school if assisted a little in that 
way. I need hymn-books, Testaments, medi- 
cines, and a great many things which one 
does not think of except upon the ground, 
We need maps and blackboards in both the 
schools. The maps can be obtained in Cal- 
cutta, and I would send for them to-morrow 
if I had the Rupees 20 to pay for them.” 

In a private letter, Miss Gage speaks of the 
exceedingly crowded and uncomfortable con- 
dition of at least one of her schools, and of 
the need of improved accommodations in the 
building which it occupies. She feels, how- 
ever, that the time is coming when the day- 
school system among the Burmese must give 
place to the family-school system adopted by 
Miss Haswell. The home influences that sur- 
round the children are, of course, altogether 
bad, and the work of the day in school is large- 
ly undone at home in the evening. The time 
will come when there must be a family school 
in Rangoon, occupying a building by itself. 


AFFLICTION IN THE SCHOOL. 


Miss Gage also writes of the sudden death . 


of a favorite and promising scholar—Mah 
Thoung, a converted heathen girl :—**Yester- 
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day she was in school, bright and happy as 
she ever was. In the afternoon, we were 
selecting the lesson to be learned for the Sab- 
bath, and the parable of the ten virgins was 
given her. Little did we think the Bride- 
groom’s call was so soon to be heard; but it 
is a comfort unspeakable to know that her 
Jamp was ready trimmed. Just before school 
closed, we spoke of death, and she said in re- 
ply to a question, that she ‘‘did not feel afraid 
to die,” and gave the reason, why death was 
not aterror. I left school at the usual hour, 
but had been at home not very long when 
Mah Thoung was brought in bitten by a 
snake, in great distress; and in less than 
three hours from the time the wound was re- 
ceived, she breathed her last. At the funeral 
the school children were all present, and a 
good number of adults. I shall miss Mah 
Thoung very much. Her character had 
developed much during the last two months. 
She was, in every sense of the word, a lovely 
Christian girl; and I feel that her character 
and influence in the school were what we 
could ill afford to lose.” She adds, in closing 


her letter, ‘*Small-pox has raged almost every- 


where, but our little flock at Kemendine and 
Lammader has been mercifully spared.” 


CHRISTIAN BURIAL. 

Another letter of a later date says: ‘*The 
funeral expenses of the pupil who has just 
died, I shall defray. The family with whom 
she has lived have no means to do it, and her 
own relatives are heathens, who, if they had 
buried her, would of course have done it 
according to heathen custom.” 

MRS. CUSHING’S FAMILY SCHOOL. 
This school at Toungoo, to which allusion 
ras made last month, is further described 
in the following letter from Mrs. Cushing: 

“In our anglo-vernacular school, there are 
several Eurasian* children, whose fathers, 
having removed to other stations, have left 
the women with their children to the mercy 
of the world. The chaplain of the English 
Army has called on the 8S. P. G. Society 
(Ritualistic) to establish a mission to the 
Burmese here, and, in anticipation of the ar- 

*The word Eurasian is formed by contraction from 


European and Asian, and has reference to the mixed 
parentage of the children to whom it is applied. 
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rival of a missionary, has been calling this 
class of children, intending to give them over 
into his hands. Some of the Christian offi- 
cers have asked me to establish a home for 
these children; and it seemed to me too truly 
an indication of Providence for me to refuse. 
Taking these children, who have been brought 
up altogether in native habits, though wear- 
ing a sort of English dress, and bringing 
them into our habits, and teaching them to 
speak English, is a deal of work, and requires 
much time. They will attend the anglo-ver- 
nacular school, but the ‘‘line upon line” must 
be given by me. The funds necessary for the 
carrying on of the family can be collected 
here in part, but not wholly; and the ques- 
tion comes up, To whom shall I apply ? 
These children, when properly trained, be- 
come exceedingly useful members of society. 
The boys become the clerks, and the under- 
officers of government, and the girls become 
the wives of very respectable and well-to-do 
men. 

‘“‘Now, while I have begun this home, it 
has not been with the thought that I shall 
have to carry it on year after year, but that 
some young lady will come and relieve me of 
it, letting me give my whole time and atten- 
tion tothe Shans. I have no personal friend to 
whom I could write an invitation to come, and 
so write to you for assistance. To do the work 
to the best advantage, the young lady should 
have the children in the house with her, as I 
have now; and it has occurred to me that if 
there were two young ladies, friends, who 
would make a family with the children, oc- 
cupying a house by themselves, one lady for 
the children and such native work as she had 
time for, and the other wholly for native 
work, it would be advantageous to all. In 
this matter I should like to have help as soon 
a; possible; for the Shans need all I can do 
for them, and I long to be among them, in 
their houses and villages.” 


OUR FIRST REPRESENTATIVES. 

We consider it abundant reason for thanks- 
giving to God, that, in little more than six 
months after our Society was founded, we 
have two missionaries to send to foreign 
fields, and the means to send them. Surely 
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we could not have expected more. Mention 
was made last month of Miss A. L. Stevens, 
who is to go out under the auspices of the 
Society for the West. The first representa- 
tive of our own Society is Miss Kate F. 
Evans, of Painesville, Virginia. She has 
been recommended by our Board, and ac- 
cepted by the Executive Committee. She sailed 
in company with Miss Stevens, in December. 
She enters upon the work with a genuine love 
for missions—a love that was inculcated in 
early life, by her mother. The good seed 
thus sown may bear abundant fruit in distant 
lands. We wish we could find a teacher a 
month to send, during the coming year. We 
have confidence in the women of our churches, 
that, if we could find the suitable teachers, 
the money would not be lacking. We are 
confirmed in this confidence by the evidence 
which is daily reaching us, that our Christian 
women are awaking to a truer and higher 
sense of the irresponsibilities toward the mil- 
lions of degraded heathen women, who are liv- 
ing without the light and liberty of the gospel 
of Christ. We commend the two teachers 
already appointed, who, at the time these 
words are read, are on their way to 
heathen lands, to the love and prayers 
of all our sisters at home. They go 
out in behalf of the Baptist women of 
America. They go to do our work. t 
only right that the women of our churches 
should think of them with a special interest 
and tenderness. Our hearts may claim a 
share, it is true, in every missionary to the 
heathen; but these are more exclusively our 
own. They. were called out by this mis- 
sionary movement of ours. They are sent 
out by us. They will be dependent upon us. 
Strange will it be if they do not claim and 
keep the love of us all. 


A REQUEST. 


Christian sisters in every part of America, 
pray for us in your own prayer-meetings, 
When you meet by yourselves for prayer, 
what is more fitting than that you should re- 
member this work which we have undertaken 
in your name? Pray for a blessing on this 
Society, its missionaries and its work, Talk 
of it among yourselves. Keep it near to your 
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own hearts by bringing it near to the Lord. 
Help us, not only in the treasury, but at the 
throne of grace. 


Receipts of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society for November, 1871. 


MAINE, $35. 
Stetson, Mrs. H. A. Sanderson, Ann. Mem., 100: 
Bangor, first ch.. Fem. Miss. Soc. 34 00 
MASSACHUSETTS, $183. 

Fayville, Mrs. Laura A. Jones 5; Mrs. Mahala 

Latham 1; Miss Ellen 8. Newton 1; 700 
Cambridge, Ladies of first Bap. ch., of wh. 10 

is for Mrs. Van Meter’s Miss., Bassein, Bur- 


mah, 16 00 
Newton Centre, Mrs. Susannah G. Warren, L. . 
25 00 
Charlestown, Judson Soc. of First Bap. ch., of 
wh. 25is to cons. Mrs. G. W. Gardner L. M. 
and 25 ea. fr. Mrs. T. O. Reed, Mrs. G. W. 
Little, Mrs. 8S. P. Hill, Mrs. G. D. Edmands, 
for L. M., 125 00 
Clinton, Woman’s Miss. Soc., Ann. Mem., 10 00 
RHODE ISLAND, 3100. 
Woonsocket, Dea. Jilson 100 
CONNECTICUT, $138.81. 
Stamford, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc., of wh. 60 
is fr. Mrs. J. B. Hoyt, for sup. of a girl in 
Mrs. Johnson’s sch., Swatow, China, 123 81 
New Milford, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. 15 00 


NEW YORK. $50.00. 
Watervliet & Albany Road. Mrs. James Wager 
L. M., coll. by Miss Susie Haswell, for erect- 
ing a building for her Girls’ sch., Maulmain, 


Burmah, 25 00 
Newburg, Orange Co., Miss E. Moulton, L. M., 25 00 
Cambrflige. Ms., $407 81 


Total, 
Nov. 10, 1871. | HANNAH B. MERRILL, Treas. 
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QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Phe 2nd Quarterly Meeting was held Nov. 
9, at the 2nd Bap. ch., Chicago. It was a 
season of much interest and highly grati- 
fying to the members of the Society. 

It is a matter of thanksgiving that nearly 
1,800, have been raised in six months; and, in 
spite of the calamity in this city, nearly 
$1000 have been secured since the great fire, 
mostly from circles abroad. 

The circles formed in six months, up to 
Nov. 9, are sixty in number. 

During the last three months, 33 have been 
organized as follows: 

In Illinois, Circles of Mich. Ave. Bap. ch., 
Chicago, Canton, Brimfield, Belvidere, Ist 
ch., Belvidere, South ch., Berwick, Somo- 
nauk, Roseville and York. The ladies of 
Atlanta have contributed nobly, but have no 
formal organization. 

In Ohio, First Chs. Cleveland, Dayton, 
Toledo. 
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In Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, Fox Lake, 
‘Stoughton, Union. 

In Minnesota, Mankato, St. Anthony, Ar- 
mada. 

In Michigan, Detroit, 1st ch., Napoleon, 
Owasso, Grand Rapids, Fentonville, Jack- 


son, Niles, Saranac, Paris. 
also made in Kalamazoo. 

In Jowa, Grinnell, Lyons. 

In Indiana, Lafayette, 1st'ch. 

In Kansas, Lawrence, 1st ch. 

Appointed Mrs. S. B. Page, Cleveland, O., 
Mrs. J. F: Childs, Oskaloosa, Mrs. Strickstun, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, Mrs. J. W. Fish, Fox 
Lake, Wis., Mrs. Livingston, Cameron, Mrs. 
Geo. Kline, St. Louis, Mo., Vice Presidents 
in their several states, in place of those re- 
signed or removed from the West. Several 
Circles from abroad were represented by del- 
egates. 


A beginning is 


The chief features of the meeting were the 
farewell exercises of Miss A. L. Stevens, our 
first missionary to the foreign field. She 
was presented to the Society by the President, 
Mrs. Harris, and addressed them ina few earn- 
est words, expressing her joyful acceptance 
of the work God has given her, and indicat- 
ing the way by which He had been leading 
and preparing her for it. Words of cheer 
were addressed to her and the Society by her 
Pastor, Rey. J. W. Fish, of Fox Lake, and 
her former teacher, Miss Sill, Principal of 
Rockford Seminary. The parting address in 
behalf of the Society was then made to her 
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A CONVERTED PRIEST. 

Ramon Bon, a Spaniard, was brought up a 
Roman Catholic, and studied for the priest- 
hood. Two or three years ago he renounced 
Romanism, and was employed by the Eng- 
lish Bible Society to distribute the Scriptures 
in Spain. Many were converted by his min- 
istry in La Seca, near Valladolid. He was 
not connected with any church. Recently a 
couple of tracts written by Mr. Knapp, the 
Baptist Missionary at Madrid, fell into his 
hands. By reading them he became con- 
vinced of the truth of Baptist principles. He 
went to Madrid, was baptized, ordained, and 
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by the Corresponding Secretary, who gave 
her, not a charge, but a congratulation; as- 
suring her of the sympathies, affection and 
supportof the Society, and in their behalf gave 
her the parting hand. : 

All felt that it was good to be there, and 
were encouraged and strengthened in the good 
work. Mrs. C. F. ToLMAN, Cor. Sec. 


Donations to the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society of the West to Nov. 9, 1871. 


ILLINOIS. 

From Circles, mostly in I1l., particulars of wh. 
were destroyed in old Book, by the fire, 41.94; 
Atlanta Circle, 23.75; Beacon, Mrs. E.S. Bai- 
ley, 1; Belvidere. South ch. Circle,85; Brigh- 
ton, Mrs. A. T. Whitney, in part, for L. M.,5; 
Brimfield Circle, 14.15; Chicago, Second ch. 
Circle, 35.25; do., North ch. Cirele, 15.50; do., 
University Place ch. Circle, Mrs. E. C. Mitch- 
ell, L. M., 25; do., Miss Hannah Beard, Mer- 
cy Hospital, 1; do., a friend, 2; Galesburg 
Circle, of wh., Mrs. C. Leach Jr. & Mrs. J. 
Ingersoll L. M., 25 ea., 100; Galva Circle, 
25.65; Joliet Circle, 50.75; Lacon Circle, 
27.08; Marengo Circle, 20; Mendota Circle, 
31.20; Monmouth Circle 20; Rockford, Ist ch. 
Circle, 70; do., State St. ch. Circle, 50; Sand- 
wich Circle, 12.68; Taylorsville, Mrs. C. E. 


Barnes, 5; York Circle, 11; $672 95 
INDIANA. 
Crown Point Circle, 5; Evansville Circle, 26; 31 00 
IOWA. 
Grinnell Circle, 10; Lyons Circle, 5; 15 00 
MICHIGAN. 
Fenton Circle, 14.15; Grand Rapids Circle, of 
wh. 2.50 is fr. Ladies’ Covenant Band, 20; 
Napoleon Circle, 25; 59 15 
MINNESOTA. 
Mankato Circle, 6 50 
OHIO. 
Cleveland, ist ch., Circle, 208; do., Mrs. Hoyt, 
for printing, 10; Painesville Circle, 24; 242 00 
WISCONSIN. 
Janesville Circle, 22.70; Ratine, 1st ch., 31; 
Union Circle, for sup. of Miss A. L.Stevens,5; 5870 
Greely, Mrs. 8. R. Everson . 100 
Total, $1086 20 


Mrs. S. M. OSGOOD, Treas. 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 9, 1871. 


COMMENTS. 


then returned, accompanied by Rev. M. Ruez. 
to baptize the converts at La Seca. ‘‘A lit- 
tle leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 


A PREDICTION NOT FULFILLED. 

Said Dr. Jeter to Dr. Judson during his 
last visit to his native land: ‘‘When, more 
than a half a century ago, the work of For- 
eign Missions commenced among the Anglo- 
Saxon Christians, led on by the immortal 
Carey, it was predicted that its advocates 
would soon grow weary, and relax their ef- 
forts. The prediction has not been fulfilled. 
At no previous period has it beén so much 
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the settled policy and purpose of the churches 
to make efforts and sacrifices in the work of 
evangelizing the world as it is now. And, 
above all, we found our hopes on the Divine 
promises. Unless we have misconceived 
their import, they point toa time of greater 
light, purity and triumph in the Church than 
the world has yet seen. This sin-darkened 
earth is to be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of God. From the rising of the 
sun, even unto the going down of the same, 
the name of Christ shall be great among the 
Gentiles, and in every place incense shall be 
offered unto His name, and a pure offering.” 


THE LABORERS NEEDED. 


A long tried and faithful friend of missions, 
in connection with a donation to the Treasury 
of the Union, sends the following weighty 
and important words: ‘‘May the God of mis- 
sions keep His eye on these dollars, and di- 
rect their expenditure for his own glory. Na- 
tive preachers are, in my judgment, the right 
arm of the Missionary Union; and I think 
this is a growing opinion among the churches.” 


THE KIND OF WOMEN WANTED.) 


A Presbyterian missionary lady of Bang- 
kok, Siam, in making an appeal for a person 
to take charge of a girls’ boarding-school, 
gives the following description of the kind of 
missionary she wishes :— 

‘*A middle-aged, single lady, pious, ener- 
getic, and experienced.” 

Most missionaries would, no doubt, agree 
that missionaries answering the above de- 
scription, would be the most proper ones for 
the Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society to 
send out. M.J. K. 

A PROPAGATOR OF BUDDHISM. 

The king of Burmah has informed Prof. 
Max Muller through his prime minister that 
he is printing a complete edition of the Holy 
Writings of the Buddhists in Pali, the sacred 
language of Buddhism, with the view of af- 
terward having it translated into Burmese 
and English so as to spread the knowledge of 
the Buddhist religion in Europe and America, 


SUCCESS OF WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETIES. 


‘These societies, formed for the purpose of 
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sending out and supporting single women to 
labor among women in heathen. lands, are 
meeting with encouraging success in all de- 
nominations. A Methodist exchange says; 
“The women’s missionary scheme is becom- 
ing impressively effective in American Meth- 
odism ; besides the particular facts of $23,000 
raised the last year, of forty girls’ schools 
maintained by it in India, and also the Ba- 
reilly orphanage, and many Bible-women, it 
is developing a surprising amount of talent 
and activity among the American Methodist 
women themselves. The church is beginning 
to feel their moral power all through the 
Northern States. They are bringing about 
a new epoch in our mission interests.” 


FAITH IN PRAYER. 


The following note from a converted Ma- 
hommedan was recently read at the Fulton 
street (New York) prayer meeting: 


AHMED NuGGER, Aug. 8, 1871. 


To the Fulton Street Prayer Meeting: 


My Dear CuristTIAN BRETHREN: I humbly 
ask you to pray for my brother, by name 
Shaikh Oomar; heis a Mahommedan. Now 
pray for him that God would bring him to 
Christ. I ask you to pray to our Heavenly 
Father that he would bring my old Mahom- 
medan teacher to the salvation of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. I am your humble Christian 
brother in India. SHaikH Oomar. 


CROWN DIAMONDS. 


The crown of Ivan contains 841 diamonds, 
The crown of Peter contains 887 diamonds. 
The crown of England contains 1,700 dia- 
monds. The Imperial crown of Russia con- 
tains 2,500 diamonds. The crown of France 
contains 5,352 diamonds. 


The crown of the poorest of God’s saints is 
one solid gem, not to be compared for beauty 
and value with all the diamonds in the world; 
for the Lord of Hosts is for a crown of glory 
and for a diadem of beauty to the residue of 
his people. 
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THE BIBLE IN MADAGASCAR. 


Mr. Ellis, who translated the Bible for the 
people of Madagascar, at the last meeting of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, said 
that thirty-eight years ago Christianity had 
peen introduced into Madagascar, and then 
persecution had driven away the missionaries. 
The native Christians were persecuted, but 
there had not been one apostate. After 
twenty-eight years, when the missionaries 
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came back, they found Christianity flourish- 
ing; and now there were 350,000 worship- 
pers, 20,000 in fellowship, and 2,000 native 
teachers, and 600 congregations. This had 
been effected in a great measure by the writ- 
ten word alone, and not by teaching. There 
was one copy which had been buried in the 
time of persecution, and had effected such 
great good that it had been put under a glass 
case. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN NOVEMBER, 1871. 


MAINE, $179.42. 

Brunswick, David Scribner 50; Warren, La- 
dies’ Bap. For. Miss. Soc., Mrs. E. A. Rich- 
ardson tr., 12; 

Piscataquis Asso., A. F. Mower tr., 

Saco River Asso., D. Ricker tr., Waterboro’, 
ch.i2; Lyman, ch. 11.50; Buxton Centre, ch. 
20; Kennebunk & Lyman, ch.4; per Rev. W. 
Rk. Thompson, 

Skowhegan, ch., S. S., tow. sup. of student 
in Karen Theo. Sem., Rangoon, Burmah, 10; 
Waldoboro’, ist ch. 5; Wiscasset, a friend, 3 
in gold, 3.32; 

Hebron, ch. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $87.15. 

Pottersville, ch. 12; Bow, ch., for the Bur. 
Miss., 6; Claremont, Thos. J. Harris 16; 

N.H. Bap. State Convention, A.J. Prescotttr., 
Northwood, ch. 10; Danbury, ch. 7.15; Mer- 
edith, ch. 8; Baker’s River, ch. 15; Meriden, 
ch. 2; Sanbornton, 2nd ch., Ladies’ Miss. 


Sec. 11; 
VERMONT, $151.81. 

Vt. Bap. State Convention. L. K. Fuller tr., 
Perkinsville, ch. 1; Weston, ch. 2; Felchville, 
ch. 15.75; RK. C. Horton .50; afriend 1; Mont- 
gomery, ch. 1.56; 

Hinesburgh, ch., 8. 8., for the Karen sch., 
Bassein, Burmah, 6; West Wardsboro’, ch., 
& Soc., for the Ningpo Miss., 19; per Rev. 
M. J. Knowlton, 

Saxton’s River, ch., mon. con. coll., to be ex- 
pended in miss. work, care Miss A. R. Gage, 
Rangoon, Burmah, 

Bellows Falls, ch. 

MASSACHUSETTS, $554.58.” 

Ea. Abington, ch. 22.73; Weston,ch.50; West 
Dedham, ch., 8.8. 5; Lincoln, T. H. Vidito 
50; Barre, ch. 10; 

Boston, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc., East, Mrs. 
H. B. Merrill tr., of wh. 66 is tow. sup. .of 
fem. Bible reader, care Mrs. J. W. Johnson, 
Swatow. China; 25 to be expended in care of 
Mrs. L. H. Van Meter, Bassein, Burmah; 25 
tow. sup. of boarding sch. for girls, care 
Miss R. H. Adams, Henthada, Burmah; & 
28.25 to be expended in care of Mrs. M. B. 
Ingalls, Thongzai, Burmah, 154.25; a friend 


8; 

Cotuit Port, Union ch. 8; Clinton, M. B. 10; 
Beverly, a disciple who loves Missions, of 
wh. 80 is for miss. work, care Rev. E. A. Stev- 
ens, Rangoon, Burmah, & all to const. Mrs. 
Mary E. Spencer H. L. M., 100; 10 ea. fr. Mrs. 
Pickett & Mrs. Flanders, for chapel, or mis- 
sion work, care Rev. E. O. Stevens, Prome, 
Burmah, 120; 

Newton Centre, Soc. of Miss. Inq. of Newton 


Theo., Inst., John E. Burr tr., 

Framingham, Ist ch., of wh. 3 is for the Span- 
ish Miss. & 10 fr. Miss S. L. Haven for the 
chapel at Prome, Burmah, care Rey. E. O. 
Stevens, W. Mixon tr., 

Sheldonville, a friend 

RHODE ISLAND, $145.08. 

Newport, 2d ch., to be expended in miss. work 
under such missionary of the Union as may 
hereafter be designated, 

NEW YORK, $1485.45. 

New York, a friend, for miss. work of the late 
Mrs. Van Meter, sent to Rev. H. M. Hopkin- 
son, Bassein, Burmah, 

Clifton Park, ch. 104.75; Rochester, 8S. H. Phin- 
ney, tow. sup. of Moung Sedee nat. pr., care 
Rey. A. Bunker, Toungoo, Burmah, 20; 

Brooklyn, Hanson PI. ch., 8..5., Judson Miss. 
Asso., tow. sup. of Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thong- 
zai, Burmah, H. Adams jr. tr., 

Eden, Miss Eliza Baker, per Rev. O. Dodge, 5; _ 
Java Village, E. G. Barber 5; Hannibal, ch. 


30; 

Altona, Daniel Bassett . 

Coll. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., Niagara 
Asso., Hartland, ch. 19.75; Lockport, ch. 

*53.11; Wilson, ch. 30; all in part, 

Cortland Asso., Cortland, ch., in part, 

Cattaraugus Asso., Freedom, ch. 

Oneida Asso., Rome, ch., in part, 41.46; Cass- 
ville, ch., bal. 1.10; 

Erie Asso., Stockton, ch., in part, 

Harmony Asso., De Wittville, ch., in part, 1.30; 
North Harmony, ch., bal. 3.50; 

Genesee River Asso., ree’d. fr. Treas, of Asso., 
of wh. 2.95 was per Rev. O. Dodge, 

Monroe Asso., West Henrietta, ch.,in part, 

Genesee Asso., Warsaw, ch., 5.5. 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Dutchess 
Asso., Amenia, ch., in part, 50.39; Miss Em- 
ma Mead .50; Stanford, Mrs. E.C. Ambler 5; 
Miss Ambler .25; Geo. Beckwith 5; Pine 
Plains, Justus Booth 5; Peter Husted 5; 
North East, ch. 15; 

Hudson River Cent. Asso.. Stanford, 2d ch. 18; 
Tarrytown, ch., in part, 48; 

Hudson River No. Asso., Albany, Calvary ch., 
in part, 75; Chesnut St. ch., col’d, 7; 

Southern N. Y. Asso., Yonkers, Warburton 
Av. ch. 527.50; New York, Colgate mission 
§. S. 24.14; 

tame Island Asso., Williamsburgh, 5th ch., 

al. 
NEW JERSEY, $63.38. 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Green- 
wich, ch. 34.13; Mt. Holly, ch.fbal.12; Ham- 
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monton, ch. 12.25; Hopewell, ch. 5; 
PENNSYLVANIA, $439.04. 

Co!l. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Phila- 
delphia. Beth Eden ch., 8.38., of wh. 100 is 
for sup. of Rey. J. W. Vonbrun, of the Afri- 
can Miss.,200; 1st German ch..8.8.10; Ger- 
Miss. 8.8.5; Olivet ch. 28; Mrs. A. Morton 
2.75; a friend 1; Germantown, Ist ch. 16.29; 
Upland, ch. 69.06; 

Harrisburg, ch. 28.50; McKeesport, ch. 6.75; 
Easton, Mrs. A Armstrong 15; Anthony 
Township, German ch., of wh. 6.72 is fr. 5S. 
S., 37.28; Leroy, ch. 2.50; Hawley, ch. 5.25; 
Abington, Ist ch., 8. S., tow. sup. of student 
in Theo. Sem., Rangoon, Burmah, 3.38; 
Springfield, ch. 1; Franklin, Union ch. 7.28; 

DELAWARE, $15.00. 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Wil- 
mington. ist German ch., 8.5. 
KENTUCKY, $1.00. 
Lexington, R. Gill Elliott 
TENNESSEE, $3.00. 
Braden’s Knob, E. K. Newton 
OHIO, $134.46, 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Au- 
glaize Asso., Lima, ch. 

Cleveland Asso., Painesville, ch., 8. S. 

Clinton Asso., Xenia, Rev. B. Bedell, for Bible 
distrib., 

Huron Asso., Norwalk, Rev. J. N. Carman, 
tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. 1.J.Stoddard 
Gowalpara, Assam, 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, 9th St. ch. 

Miami Union Asso., Piqua, ch. 

Portsmouth Asso., Portsmouth, ch. 

Zoar Asso., of wh. 5 is fr. Rev. C. H. Gunter, 
Martin’s Ferry, 

INDIANA, $142.77. 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Beth- 
el Axso., Livonia, ch., 8.5. 

Evansville Asso., Evansville, ch., S.S. 

Flat Rock Asso., Shelbyville, W. W. Lowe 

Friendship Asso., Olive branch, ch. 

Indianapolis Asso., Franklin, ch., of wh. 18 is 
fr. S. S., tow. sup. of girl in Miss R. H. 
Adams’ sch., Henthada, Burmah, 76.52; 
Westfield, O. F. Brown 5; 

Judson Asso., Camden, Wm. Dillon 

Monticello Asso., Coll. at do., H. C. Bruce tr., 

Union Asso., Washingti.n & Veal Creek, ch. 

White Lick Asso., Bellville, ch., Mrs. Laura 


Carmichael 
ILLINOIS, $479.40. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Bloomington Asso., Belle Plaine, 
ch. 7.75; Bloomington, ch., in part, 76.50; 
Delavan, ch. 5.80; El Paso, ch., Mrs. M. 
Bowers, for Mrs. A. K. Scott’s sch., Now- 
gong, Assam, 10; Minonk, ch., of wh. .78 is 
fr.35.8. children, 23.28; Normal, ch., 8.S., 
fr. the oi bank of Mary Peabody Saw- 
yer, 4 yrs. old, 1; Panola, ch.11; Washburn, 
ch. 26.05; 

Carrollton Asso., Virden, ch., Miss L. Pea- 
body’s 8.8. class, tow. sup. of Pardasia in 
Mrs. J. E. Clough’s sch., Ongole. India, 

o_, Asso., Benton, ch. 15.50; Newport, ch. 
21.10; 

Dixon Asso., York, ch. 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, 1st ch., of wh. 12.06 
is for Bible distrib. in for. lands, 

Fox River Asso., Newark, ch., S. C. Sleizer 
25; Sandwich, ch., of wh. 12.50 is fr. S. S., 
tow. sup. of ministerial student, care Rev. 
J. E. Clough, Ongole. India, 71.91; Somo- 
nauk, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. Rev. Thos. Rees, 


14.25; 

Ill. River & Galesburg Asso.. Canton, ch., S. 
S., tow. educating ministerial student, care 
Rev. M. Bronson, Nowgong, Assam, 30; 
Galesburg, ch.. 8S. S8., Infant class, tow. sup. 
of Bible woman, care Mrs. A. K. Scott, Now- 
gong. Assam, 38; 

Rock Island Asso., Aledo, ch., Rev. D. G. Zook 

Springfield Asso., Decatur, ch.. Mary L. Hal- 
sted, tow. sup. of Batiram. in Mrs. A. K. 
Scott’s sch., Nowgong, Assam, 7; Diamond 
Grove, ch. 2; 
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MICHIGAN, $148.03. 

Parma, Ellen F. Townley, tow. educating Ka- 
ren gi 1, care Miss R. H. Adams, Henthada, 
Burmah, 

Coll. per Revs. 8S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman 
Dist. Secs., Grand River Asso., East, Port- 
land, ch. 12.70; Saranac, ch. 11.35; 

wt Asso., Adrian, ch. 43.36: Rome, Ist 
Ch. 

Michigan Asso., Troy, ch., Wim. Hartley 

Shiawassee Asso., St. John’s, ch., Rev. H. A. 
Rose’s family missionary box 

Wayne Asso., coll. at Asso. by Rev. H. King, 
19.03; Commerce, ch. 6; Highland, ch. 27.72; 
— ch., (name not given) 8.25; 

White River Asso., Flower Creek, ch. 

MINNESOTA, $16.10. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Minn. Asso., St. Anthony, ch. 

So. Minn. Assso., Winona, ch. 


WISCONSIN, $66.60. 
Milwaukee, Miss M. EK. Sherman’s S. S. class, 
tow. sup. of pupil in Mrs. C H. Carpenter’s 
sch., Bassein, Burmah, 

Fon-du-Lac, D. D. Jones, for boys’ boarding 
sch., care Rev. H. Jenkins, Ningpo, China, 
Coll. per Revs. 8S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 

Dist. Sees., Janesville, ch,, Mrs. Ira Witti- 
more, tow. sup. of Rev. T. J. Keith, Gowal- 
para, Assam, 
Lake Shore Asso., Raymond, Danish ch. 
IOWA, $4.25. - | 
Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Upper 
Des Moines Asso.. coll. at do. 
Davenport Asso., Zion ch. 
MISSOURI, $107.32. 
Harrisonville, Henry Jerard 
Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Knob- 
noster, ch. 10.47; Chillicothe, ch. 2; St. Lou- 
is, sisters of lst German ch., for Nappai. nat. 
‘ near Henthada, Burmah, 50 in gold, 55.75; 
iberty, ch., in part, 9.10; 
KANSAS, $12.35. 
Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Atchi- 


son, ch. 
NEBRASKA, $33.10. 

Ashland, W.S. Milner, per Rev. O. Dodge, 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Lin- 
coln, ch. 1; Nebraska City, ch. 22.85; coll. at 
State Convention 8.05; 

CANADA, $11.30. 

A. N. Barber, for German Miss., 5.60; Rev. J. 
Eisenmenger, for German ch. extension, 
5.70, per Rev. J. B. Pixley, 

FRANCE, $545.91. 

Coll. in Bap. chs., per A. Dez, 

SPAIN, $8.80. 

Madrid, school contribution, per Rev. W. I. 

Knapp, 


LEGACIES. 
Bucksport, Me., Moses G. Buck, per Ed- 
ward Swazey, Exr., 500 00 
Boston, Mass., Henry Copethorn, per 
Mrs. Mary A. Copethorn, 400 00 
New York, N. Y., Benj. Crissey, Sol. Gil- 
bert & W. P. Marsh, Exrs., per Rev. O. 


Dodge, 
Strykersville, N. Y., Chas Richardson, 
per C. H. Richardson, Exr., bal., 15 00 
Johnson Co., Ind., Samuel Dow, per 
John 8. Hougham, Exr., in part, 100 00 


1515 00 


500 00 


Less amt. refunded, bal. rec’d fr. legac 
of Sarah Carder, late of Hamilton, N. 
Y., the Court of Appeals having de- 
cided that the legacy to the Union was 
void, 746 43—768 57 


Donations & Legacies fr. Apr. 1 to Nov. 
1, 


Donations do. do. Dec. 1, 
1871, 
$60,889 97 
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